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A TRIP TO MOUNT WHITNEY. 


BY HOWARD LONGLEY. 


HREE days we had been journeying towards Mount Whit- 
ney. The valley of the San Joaquin was undergoing a 
hot spell, and even the carefully shaded thermometer at 
Fresno marked 106 degrees when we left. As we crossed 
the plains and ascended the barren foothills, the glare of 
the sun and the superheated breeze were very disagree- 
able; while our crawling burro-train kept us enveloped 
in a cloud of lingering dust. Yet, such is the magical 
transformation by a few thousand feet in elevation, we 
traveled that evening among groves of pine and gigantic 
Sequoias, guided by the friendly stream to meadows where 
the grass was thickest and the flowers in greatest pro- 
fusion grew. 

For several days we wandered through the forest. At 
times, crossing some mountain range, an extensive pan- 
orama enabled us to outline a course for the succeeding 
days. Again, we rambled beside some mountain stream 
which deviously wound through beautiful green meadows, 
or rushed and tumbled along its shaded cafion bed, while 
the slightly receding walls on either side rose in silent 
majesty almost 3,000 feet above. But, as we penetrated 
farther into the vast system, the surroundings changed. 

With gradually increasing altitude the flowers deserted us, and some of 

our forest companions lingered below. More rugged varieties surrounded 

us, their storm-beaten branches growing only upon the sheitered sides 
of the trees. At last even the twisted, stunted growth was left behind, 
and patches of snow or rock-bound lakelets alternated with naked bluffs 
or granite domes. Still we clambered upward, for the divide must be 
crossed in order to reach our destination. At last, after many disap- 
pointments and a hard day’s climb, a saddle in the crest was attained ; 
but, too tired to attempt the descent, even if approaching darkness had 
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not forbidden, we were compelled to spend the night upon this wind- 
swept pass, at an elevation of 13,000 feet, with no feed for the animals 
nor fuel or shelter for ourselves. Upon turning out the next morning 
we found the water in our canteen frozen ; so our slight repast was dry 
as well as uncooked. At the expiration of seven hours, spent in hauling 
the reluctant burros one by one over the snow, along dangerous ledges 
and down steep slopes, rolling rocks out of the way, and replacing dis- 
lodged packs, we were probably not more than a mile in a direct line 
from the summit. But we had again reached timber and feed; and 
breakfast served also for dinner and supper. However, the extreme 
wildness and grandeur of the scenery compensated for all the hardships. 
Immense perpendicular cliffs of tottering granite slabs, or glacial- 
polished slopes, were all around us. Fields of snow lay at the shaded 
bases of precipices, and little patches clung to their narrow ledges 














Photo. by A. W. de la Cour Carroll. 


Commercial Eng. Co 
GENERAL VIEW OF MT WHITNEY 
while beautiful Alpine lakes reflected their imprisoning walls at almost 
every turn of the cafion. 

For more than a week we had not been below 10,000 feet; yet peaks 
much higher had constantly surrounded us. So it was only when we 
were almost upon Mount Whitney that he became unmistakable, and 
we realized that the stupendous graniie mass two or three miles ahead, 
stretching across the cafion, really attained the greatest elevation found 
in the United States. Only at one place can his helmet-shaped crest be 
ascended with safety. There the first one thousand feet of climb up the 
steep couloir is not dangerous, though the use of the hands is at times 
necessary ; while the more gently inclined slopes above are broad, and, 
facing the sun, comparatively free from snow. It was strange how 
many of the granite blocks composing the surface our companions 
found suitable for resting purposes. Of course we were all right, but 
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Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. A MEADOW ON ROARING RIVER. 


they seemed to get out of breath so easily! However, we tarried with 
them, and enjoyed the ever-expanding view. At last we stood beside 
the little stone monument, almost 15,000 feet above the ocean’s surface, 
awed into silence by the sublimity of our surroundings. The summit 
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is at the extreme eastern edge of the peak, which is so precipitous that 
a stone thrown outward from the monument would probably drop half 
a mile before striking the mountain’s side. Miniature lakes, born of 
the snow-fields, glisten in the depths of every cafion; while one —an 
icy emerald caught in a rugged setting — lies forever frozen in a sheltered 
nook at Whitney’s base. But a few miles away slumbers the desert, 
10,000 feet below. Beyond the hazy north, on Mount Lyell’s sides, the 
Owen’s river rises, and mile after mile its thirsty banks of sand stretch 
along the valley to their end in the bitter waters of Owen’s Lake, which 
flashes in the sun like a sheet of burnished metal. Occasional oases of 
green, formed by the application of water to naturally fertile soil, at 
this distance but serve to accentuate the general appearance of lifeless- 
ness. Beyond the Panamint range to the east, faintly visible through 
the quivering air, lies the terrible Death Valley, fed by Furnace creek 
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and bordered beyond by the Funeral Mountains. Even here, far from 
enthusiastic man, Nature maintains California's right to the superlative. 
Standing upon the highest point of land in the United States, but seventy 
miles away is the lowest surface on both Americas, hundreds of feet 
below the ocean's level. Here, in August, perpetual snow and ice sur- 
round us. There, the hottest place known in the world, the thermometer 
registers 134 degrees in the shade. 

Eight miles west of us stretches the Great Western Ridge; twenty 
miles of snow-clad granite, varying in height from 10,000 to 14,000 feet, 
from whose farther slopes springs the Kaweah river. Between that wall 
and our own lies the watershed of the headwaters of the Kern river, 
perhaps 4,000 fect directly below us, and deepening southward into the 
wonderful cafion of the Kern. To the north a ridge connects the two 
parallel crests, and divides the Kern from the King’s river country. 
From its elevated stretches, enormous snake-like moraines mark the 
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course of ancient ice rivers, until hidden by the noble forest that rolls 
in one grand sweep of billowy green far to the south. Innumerable 
rivulets frolic for a time in the shaded swales of undulating table-land ; 
but shortly gathering into one united volume, plunge into the cafion’s 
depths. Six miles to the southeast lies Sheep Mountain, almost identical 
in shape with Mount Whitney, and but little lower. Olancha, a little 
farther, also reaches a high altitude ; and then the range rapidly dwin- 
dles, and soon sinks into the burning sands of the Mojave desert. Seven 
miles northward Mounts Tyndall and Williamson rise from our crest. 
Two gigantic obelisks of Nature’s carving, her ice chisel has cut cruelly 
deep. Tyndall’s shattered sides are barely accessible, while Williamson 
is hardly more than a group of splintered towers and minarets. Con- 
siderably beyond these forbidding peaks lies the group guarding the 
marvelous King’s River Cafion. East of them are the summits marking 
the Kearsarge pass, which is perhaps the highest traveled pass on the 
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continent, being over 12,000 feet in elevation. Beyond the various 
points mentioned, the ranges extend in endless confusion of summit, 
cafion and timbered slope, until the bewildered eye welcomes the 
obscurity of distance. From Whitney five peaks over 14,000 feet in 
elevation are plainly seen, and over fifty that exceed 13,000; and, as few 
of the intervening cafions are less than 3,000 feet deep, the stupendous 
character of the scenery may be imagined. 

Unheedful of the approaching storm, we protracted our gaze upon 
yawning abyss and granite dome, rainless desert and field of snow. 
Confidential Nature was revealing grand secrets to loving subjects, and 
the chilling air and gathering clouds warned in vain. Then the beauti- 
ful snow-crystals fell, and in the silent might of numbers compelled a 
regretful farewell. Reluctantly we descended the mountain, stumbling 
through the gloom of the storm. Unmindful were we of the falling 
snow and, lower down, the soaking rain. Not until we stood around 
the roaring camp-fire below and watched the shifting clouds of the 
parting storm chase the shadows from grand old Whitney’s summit was 
the spell broken. And then, having seen the grandest of all, we turned 
our faces homeward. 


South Pasadena, Cal 
THE SOUTHWESTERN WONDERLAND. 
IV: OUR FIRST AMERICAN JEWELERS. 


BY CHARLES F. LUMMIS 

HERE are but two points—and these purely 

empiric and accidental—wherein the Aztecs 

and the Incas, whose fame pervades all 
romance throughout the civilized world, 
had a whit the better of a quiet Indian 
people in the United States of whom we 
have never heard the thousandth part as 
much. One of those points, it is true, 
chances to be the one most eloquent to 
a civilization whose brains more and 
more gravitate to its pockets; but to the 
student it is a very trivial advantage. 
The Incas had indeed risen just a little 
higher than unaided aborigines have ever 
risen elsewhere, though the Mayas and 
the Aztecs and Pueblos were close behind. 
The first had stumbled upon the use of 
metals, particularly the docile ones. Iron 


Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. Copyright 1891 by C F. Lummis. was unknown, but gold, silver and bronze 
MUSICO, A SILVERSMITH OF ACOMA they had learned to work, and it was 


purely the adventitious splendor given them by their ornaments that 
invested them with such a glamour in the eyes of the discoverers and of 
the whole reading world since. The enormous fortunes gathered in the 
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conquest of Peru, and the fact that, after 350 years of searching, fortunes 
are still taken out from their hiding-places in that strange land, show 
easily why Peru has always remained so much more romantic than even 
Mexico, where the precious metals were comparatively scarce. It is 
true that the Incas had invented also a packbeast, so that for the first 
time in the history of the New World something fairly to be called war 
as opposed to desultory bushwhacking became possible ; but few students, 
even, have noted the significance of this fact; and as to the popular 
estimate of Peru it does not figure at all therein. The Inca religion was 
the same strange, material polytheism or fetichism of all Indians; their 
social organization was the universal Indian clan-built economy ; their 
fabled politics were nothing more nor less than those of Indians all over 
the New World. The only reason on earth why the Peruvians are on 
every tongue and the Pueblos practically unheard-of, is that one tribe 
had gold and the other had not. 





Commercial Eng. Co PUEBLO AND NAVAJO SILVER JEWELRY 


It is a curious historical fact that prior to the Spanish conquest of 
America, three centuries and a half ago, the use of metals was absolutely 
unknown to any aborigine north of what is now Mexico. This is true 
without exception, despite numerous irresponsible stories to the con- 
trary. A few tribes had found the native copper of the Great Lakes, 
and now and then it was pounded into some crude shape; but no one 
dreamed what fire would do for it. As for gold and silver, they were 
not even known. So whatever wrought metal ornaments are found in 
aboriginal ruins in the United States come from the Conquest, or later. 

The wicked Spaniards, who built hundreds of magnificent churches 
for the Indians, taught them as much of material as of spiritual things. 
They gave the savages European seeds and improved the methods of 
farming. They brought horses, cows, sheep and other domestic animals 
to the Western Hemisphere, which had no such thing before. They 
taught weaving of the new staples—some tribes already wove cotton. 
And another thing the heartless Spaniards taught these peoples of the 
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stone age was the use of metals. Ever since, silversmithing has been 
an important art with several of the largest Indian tribes in the United 
States. It seems curious to think of this; for our own achievements in 
the same line are scant. The Spaniard implanted forever, in almost his 
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whole aboriginal empire, a new language, a new religion, and hundreds 
of customs. The only bud of civilization we have ever succeeded in 
grafting upon our Indians is— whiskey. 

Within our own area the Indians who took most cleverly to the use of 
metals were the Pueblos and the Navajos; and both have kept the art 
ever since. To this day the silversmith in a Pueblo town, or in some 
wild corner of the Navajo reservation, is an important man in the 
economies of his tribe. Other smiths there are not. The stubborn 
metals they have never ventured to work extensively. It was too diffi- 
cult and not so cheap as to barter for tools. As for gold, it has never 
been cared for by the aborigines of the Southwest. They do not deem 
it pretty ; and even as money, only the educated of them will take it. 
There lurks here a fine sarcasm for a latter-day superstition. 

Some of these men, absolutely untutored except by tradition, almost 
without facilities, show remarkable taste and skill. A little mud forge, 
a hammer, a simple punch, a three-cornered file, a stone or bit of iron 
for an anvil, a little clay for a crucible and some solder, and brains — 
and there is your aboriginal smith. 

With these crude appliances he turns out admirable rings, bracelets, 
earrings, buttons, belt-discs, rosary crosses, and even hollow beads. His 
workmanship is far more advanced —though therefore less character- 
istic —than that of the prehistoric Inca smith who had no European 
instruction. Ae had a mighty good teacher — the artificers who made a 
better gun in Spain 100 years ago than was made in the United States 50 
years ago; who invented the superb Eibar-work, and did such staunch 
smithing in every hamiet-smithy of their colonies— these were masters 
worth while. And the natural aptitude of the Indian for this branch of 
work was proved by the readiness with which he learned the lesson and 
the permanency with which he has retained it. 

In the Western Hemisphere there are today no other peoples who 
wear so much jewelry as the Pueblos and Navajos. Seven or eight 
bracelets, as many rings, a huge rosary and pair of earrings (all of silver), 
accompanied by several yards of the costliest coral beads —such an out- 
fit for one person is rather modest than excessive ; and for feast days is 
likely to be supplemented. 

All this jewelry is made of coin silver; melted, run in an ingot, 
hammered to shape, punched and filed to the due pattern. Great inge- 
nuity is shown in range of form and pattern, though always, of course, 
within Indian notions. A very good friend of mine, the best silver- 
smith among the Navajos, made to my order once a bracelet in shape of 
a rattlesnake. The Pueblos revere the crotalus, but to the Navajos he is 
‘**bad medicine ’’—and his people beat poor Chit-chi nearly to death, 
destroyed his hut and made way with the obnoxious symbol. It is 
saddening to see what superstition will do for people. But I was cheered 
a few months later. An American friend of mine gave his educated 
wife a beautiful watch for Christmas ; and she returned it because it was 
set with opals. 


A HISTORIC FIGURE. 


EN. JOHN MANSFIELD, who died May 6th, 1896, was a man 
whose share in the modern history of Southern California merits 
honorable remembrance. Physically one of the stateliest figures 

that ever graced the city of his adoption, his commanding presence, his 
fine head and face, his courtly, old-school manners—these were in keep- 
ing with the man, whose character was no less distinguished than his 
appearance. Both were of a type which certainly does not seem to multi- 
ply in present conditions of public life. He was the old-time gentle- 
man and scholar; a public man to whom the most hardened heeler 
would scarce have dared whisper a shady proposition ; a lawyer who 
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never forgot that manhood comes even before the profession ; a citizen 
who in simple truth deserved well of the republic. 

Gen. Mansfield was born in Mendon, N. Y., in 1822, had an academic 
education, and entered the practice of law at Portage, Wis. He entered 
the Civil War in ’61 as captain of the Second Wisconsin Volunteers ; 
served with distinction in nearly all the battlesof the Army of the 
Potomac, from the first Bull Run to Gettysburg, where he was seriously 
wounded ; lay four months in Libby Prison; was wounded again in the 
Wilderness ; and after successive promotions for gallantry, came out of 
the war a brigadier-general. He served well as marshal of Washington ; 
and later as provost-marshal of Fredericksburg. In 1871 he came to 
Southern California and settled in Los Angeles asa lawyer. He founded 
the Daily Republican here. In 1878 he was a delegate to the Second 
Constitutional Convention of California ; and later was elected Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the State, on the ticket with Gov. (now Senator) Per- 
kins. He was one of the founders and presidents of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Historical Society ; and for several years was a trustee of the 
State Normal School. In all these diverse responsibilities he was the 
same high-minded, clear-minded, forceful man ; a man who left his im- 
press upon whatever he touched. He was a notable figure of a worthy 
past, still vital and significant in our time; and this magazine, which is 
not given to cultivating live dignitaries, is glad to give this leaf to one 
who has gone forward. 
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THE GOLD PLACERS OF LOS ANGELES. 


BY J. M. GUINN. 


O the gold seekers of the early ’Fifties Los Angeles 
was known as acow county. The gold miner was 
the aristocrat of that period and the pastoral people 
of Southern California were looked upon by the 
Argonauts as financial if not social pariahs. 

The seekers after the golden fleece who came to 
California by the southern routes, poured into Los 
Angeles by the thousands through the Cajon Pass, 

through the San Gorgonio, and by the way of Warner’s ranch. Bleared 
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and half-blinded by the burning sands of the desert, and worn out with 
months of travel over the arid alkaline plains, they reached sleepy Los 
Angeles in no mood to appreciate the salubrity of its climate or the fer- 
tility of its soil. They saw the hills and plains covered with thousands 
of cattle. They found the inhabitants calmly indifferent to the mad 
rush for gold. To the gold seekers such a country had no attractions. 
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* See Frontispiece. 
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They were not seeking climate, and they had no use for any soil that 
was not mixed with gold dust. So they hurried on over the mountains. 
Few if any of them knew that in the cafions and creeks of the despised 
“cow county’’ the first gold ever discovered in California had been 
found ; that the first ‘‘ mining rush ’’ ever known in California had been 
to the foot-hills of that same cow county. 

The first authenticated discovery of gold in California was in territory 
now included in Los Angeles county. It was made by Francisco Lopez, 
(for many years mayordomo of the San Fernando Mission) in June, 1841, 
in the San Feliciano Cafion. This cafion is on the San Francisco Rancho, 
and is about forty miles northwesterly from Los Angeles city and about 
eight miles westerly from the town of Newhall. Don Abel Stearns 
gives this account of the discovery : 

** Lopez, with a companion while in search of some stray horses, about midday stop- 
ped under some treesand tied their horses to feed. While resting in the shade, Lopez 
with his sheath knife dug up some wild onions, and in the dirt discovered a piece of 
gold. Searching further he found more. On his return to town he showed these 
pieces to his friends, who at once declared there must be a placer of gold there.” 

Prospecting began at once. Placers were found and the first mining 
rush in the history of California began. Col. Warner says : 

“ The news of this discovery soon spread among the inhabitants, from Santa Bar- 
bara to Los Angeles, and in a few weeks hundreds of people were engaged in washing 
and winnowing the sands of these goldfields. . . . The discoveries of gold placers 
in that year embraced the greater part of the country drained by the Senta Clara river 
from a point fifteen or twenty miles from its mouth to its source, and easterly beyond 
them to Mount San Bernardino.” 

The first parcel of California gold dust ever coined at the United 
States Mint at Philadelphia, was taken from these mines by the late 
Alfred Robinson, and carried in a sailing vessel around Cape Horn. It 
consisted of 18.34 ounces—value after coining, $344,75, or over $19 to the 
ounce ; a very superior quality of gold dust. 

As to the yield of the San Fernando placers (as these mines were com- 
monly called) it is impossible now to obtain definite information. Wm. 
Heath Davis in his Sixty Years in California gives the amount at $80,000 
to $100,000 for the first two years after the discovery. He states that 
Mellus at one time shipped $5,000 worth of dust to Boston on the ship 
Alert. Bancroft says that ‘‘ by December, 1843, two thousand ounces of 
gold had been taken from the San Fernando mines.’’ Don Antonio Coro- 
nel informed the writer that he with the assistance of three Indian labor- 
ers in 1842, took out $600 worth of dust in two months. 

There was a great scarcity of water in the diggings and the methods of 
extracting the gold were crude and wasteful. One of the most common 
was panning, or washing the dirt in a da¢ea or bowl-shaped Indian bas- 
ket. These mines were worked continuously from the time of their dis- 
covery in 1841 until the American conquest in 1847. The discovery of 
gold in Coloma in January, 1848, drew away the miners from the San 
Fernando placers. During the fiush times of gold mining from 1848 to 
1854, very little work was done in the Los Angeles placers. 

In the fall of 1854 began the Kern river excitement—one of the most 
famous mining rnushea im the history of gold mining. Gold was dis- 
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covered on the head waters of the Kern. Reports were spread abroad 
of the fabulous richness of the mines and the ‘‘rush wason.’”’ Fora 
time it seemed as if the northern mines would be depopulated. From 
Stockton to the mines, a distance of three hundred miles, for weeks the 
plains of the San Joaquin were literally speckled with honest miners on 
foot, on horseback, on stages, and in wagons bound for the mines. 
Every steamer down the coast came loaded to the guards with miners, 
merchants, gamblers, and adventurers of all kinds, bound for the new 
El Dorado via Los Angeles. The sleepy old metropolis of the cow 
counties awoke to find itself transformed into a hustling mining camp. 
Business in mining supplies was brisk and times were lively in other 
‘directions. The Southern Californian of March 7, 1855 says: ‘Last 
Sunday night wes a brisk night for killing. Four men were shot and 
killed, and several wounded in shooting affrays.’’ These motley collec- 
tions of gold hunters made their way over the Tehachepi summit to the 
mines. 

The mines though rich were limited and the disappointed miners beat 
their way back to civilization as best they could. Some of them turned 
their attention to prospecting in the mountains south of the Tehachapi 
and many new discoveries were made. In April, 1855, a party entering 
the mountains by way of the Cajon Pass penetrated to the head waters of 
the San Gabriel. Here in some of the cafions they found good pros- 
pects; but, the water failing, they were temporarily compelled to sus- 
pend operations. The Santa Anita placers, about fifteen miles from this 
city, were discovered and for atime worked secretly—the miners making 
from $6 to $10 each per day. 

Work was actively resumed in the San Fernando diggings. Francisco 
Gracia working a gang of Indians in 1855 took out $65,000. One nugget 
worth $1900 was found. During 1856 and 1857 miniug and prospecting 
were continved. In 1858 rich diggings were struck on the San Gabriel. 
Mining operations were begun on a more extended scale, The Santa 
Anita Mining Company was organized; D. Marchessault, president ; 
V. Beaudry, treasurer ; capital, $50,000. A ditch four miles long was cut 
around the fodt of the mountains. Hydraulic works were erected. Feb- 
ruary 15, 1859, when the works were completed, the company gave a 
sumptuous dinner to invited guests from the city. The success of the en- 
terprise was toasted in bumpers of champagne, and wine and wit flowed 
freely. These mines paid handsomely for several years. 

During the year 1859 the cafion of the San Gabriel was prospected for 
forty miles, and ‘‘the color’ was obtained in every instance. Some of 
the bar claims were quite rich—as high as $8 to the pan being obtained 
in some places. From a hill claim four men took out $80 in one day. 
Two Mexicans with a common wooden bow! or batea washed out f90 in 
two days. Two hydraulic companies were taking out $1000 a week. In 
July, 300 men were at work in the cafion and all reported doing well. A 
stage ran from the city tothe mines. Three stores at Eldoradoville sup- 
plied the miners with the necessaries of life ; and several saloons, with 
gambling accompaniments, the luxuries. 
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The editor of the S/ary in the issue of December 3d, 1859, indulges in 
roseate dreams of the mineral wealth of Los Angeles. He says - 

“Gold placers are now being worked from Fort Tejon to San Bernardino. Rich 
deposits have been discovered in the northern part of the county. The San Gabriel 
mines have been worked very successfully this season. The Santa Anita placers are 
given forth their golden harvest. Minersare at workin the San Fernando hills rolling out 
the gold, and in the hills beyond discoveries have been made which prove the whole 
district to be one grand placer.” 

After that the deluge. The rainy season began early in December. 
For three day and nights it rained continuously. Nearly a foot of water 
fell. In the narrow cafion of the San Gabriel river the waters rose to an 
unprecedented height and swept everything before them. The miner’s 
wheels, sluices, long toms, wing dams, coffer dams and all other dams 
went floating off toward the sea. 

The year 1860 was a prosperous one for the miners, nothwithstanding 
the disastrous flood of December, 1859. The increased water supply 
afforded an opportunity to work dry claims. Some of the strikes have 


the sound of the flush daysof’49: ‘ Baker & Smith realized from their 
claim $800 in eight days.’’ ‘‘ Driver & Co. washed out $350 of dust in 
two hours.” 


In the spring of 1862, Wells, Fargo & Co. were shipping to San 
Francisco $12,000 of gold dust a month by steamer and probably as 
much more was sent by other shippers or taken by private parties ; all 
this the product of the San Fernando, San Gabriel and Santa Anita 
placers. In the San Gabriel cafion during the early Seventies, hydraulic 
mining was conducted on an extensive scale under the superintendence 
of experienced miners; and large quantities of gold were taken out. 

The yield of the Los Angeles placers can be ascertained only approxi- 
mately. Major Ben. C. Truman in his Semi-Tropical California (a 
book written in 1874) says : 

* During the past eighteen years, Messrs. Ducommun and Jones, merchants of Los 
Angeles, have purchased in one way and another over two millions of dollars’ worth of 
gold dust taken from the placer claims of the San Gabriel river, while it is fair to pre- 
sume that among other merchants and to parties in San Francisco has been distributed 
at least a like amount.”’ 

Add to this estimate the amount taken out of the San Fernando 
placers from 1841 to 1847, and from these places and all the other mines 
except the San Gabriel from 1855 down to the present time, and the 
yield of the Los Angeles placer mines would reach if not exceed five 
million dollars. 

Our mineral resources are far from being exhausted. With abundant 
capital, improved appliances and cheaper methods of working them, 
our quartz lodes and gold placers will yield richer returns in the future 
than they have in the past. It may seem arash statement to make— 
that the average yield of gold to each man engaged in the Los Angeles 
placers eqanien if it did not exceed the average yield per man of the 
northern mines at the very acme of placer mining—yet the truth of it 
can be substantiated. Careful statisticians estimate that in 1853, the year 
of the greatest production of the northern placers, the average yield per 
man for those actually engaged in mining wes less than $2.00 per day; 
the average yield per man of the Los Angeles placers in 1858, '59, "60, 
61, and '62 greatly exceeded that amount. 

Such in brief is the history of fifty years of placer mining in Los 
Angeles. It is not the story of the treasure vaults of nature unlocked 
by the blow of a pick, nor is it a tale of disaster and loss. It is, rather, 
the record of fair remuneration for the labor expended and the capital 
employed. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE END OF A FEUD. 


BY BEATRIZ BELLIDO DE LUNA. 


OMETHING of the bloodshed and heartache would have 
been spared if John Sterling, when he purchased the 
Santa Ynez rancho, had taken his lawyer’s advice and 
placed his boundary line five feet further to the north, 
instead of adopting the original line. But John Sterling 
was from the mountains of Tennessee and, having never 
yielded an inch to anyone in his life, was not inclined to 
give up his five feet of good land, all along the length of 

his southern boundary, to his neighbor of the Blessed Innocents. So the 

dispute went on as it had gone from the beginning, when the north 
boundary line of the Sepulveda grant had been discovered to be five feet 
further north than the south boundary of the Guzman estate. 

There have been many more famous battlefields, but never one more 
hotly contested than that five feet of California soil valueless in itself. 
Mario Sepulveda, three of his sons and two of his grandsons had lost 
their lives in the quarrel, and Juan Guzman and four of his nephews 
balanced the debt. Thus when the widow of the last Guzman, bitter with 
gtief and poverty, had sold Santa Ynez to the American it was generally 
understood that the ancient quarrel was part of the bargain. 

Five years went by peacefully enough. Although no friendly inter- 
course had been established between the two houses, still there was no 
open enmity. The American improved his land by modern methods, 
until it was the finest in the country. But as Santa Ynez progressed, 
the Blessed Innocents retrograded. Don Juan Sepulveda noticed this 
and it rankled in his breast. Finally one day he and Sterling met in the 
streets of Los Angeles. In a trivial dispute the old quarrel was brought 
to light. High words followed, and they shot one another to death. It 
made a sensational story for the newspapers, then died out of the public 
memory. 

There were two people, however, to whom the tragedy must seem 
ever fresh and new. One was Cyril Sterling who was now sole owner of 
Santa Ynez; the other Catalina, Sefior Sepulveda’s daughter, who was 
doubly orphaned—as her mother had died of grief shortly after the hus- 
band’s death. One would think that a bond of sympathy might exist be- 
tween these two, but in their one accidental meeting, shortly after the 
Sefiora’s death, such a fire of anger and hatred had burned in Catalina’s 
eyes that the young man had been deterred from any further attempts 
at friendliness. He had done her many favors in a quiet way, and one 
particularly hard year had secretly bought half of the crops of the 
Blessed Innocents, himself. 

It was of Catalina that Sterling was thinking, as he rode slowly along 
the narrow white trail which wound through his domain like a dusky 
serpent. It had been a busy day, for it was the lemon-packing season, 
and his trees had been well laden. He wondered how his neighbor was 
progressing, and thought with a sigh of irritation of the incompetent 
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manager who he well knew robbed his mistress to benefit himself. 
He did not like to think of the girl’s desolate condition. With none but 
servants to advise, it was small wonder that day by day the grape-vines 
grew more wild and tangled and the trees died. 

His eyes wandered idly over the surrounding country. As far as he 
could see, stretched the joint lands of Santa Ynez and the Blessed Inno- 
cents to where the dark wall of mountains rose abruptly. Mile after 
mile of vineyard, orchard and waving grain. It seemed a pity that with 
all its vastness men should lose their lives over a paltry five feet of land 
and darken its beauty with a stain of blood. What an estate it would be 
if joined. The young man laughed grimly, as he looked across to where 
the clump of drooping pepper trees hid the gray adobe of Catalina’s 
home. 

A sudden whining attracted his attention, and he saw in the road be- 
fore him a young collie dog that seemed to be in some distress. Alighting 
from his |horse Sterling discovered that the animal had been in a trap, 
and that both its feet were injured. He knew it for a pet of the Sefiorita 
Sepulveda. Lifting the dog tenderly he placed it before him in the 
saddle, and turning his horse’s head, galloped through the gathering 
twilight in the direction of the Blessed Innocents. 

Catalina stood in the doorway watching the sunset. Sullen clouds 
were lowering over the mountains and a crimson band of light stretched 
across the west, threw a lurid glow on the girl’s figure, and warmed the 
cold gray walls behind her into faint life. Every night for three years 
she had stood there, watching the sky with her sombre eyes, and think- 
ing of the night when horsemen had ridden wildly through the sunset 
gleam bearing the tidings of her father’s violent end. The sky had 
glowed and paled in varied hues from the clear gold of August to the 
gorgeous reds and purples of December. On this night the wind blew 
cold and wrapped her black gown closely around her figure, as it had 
that other night, and—yes, there was a horseman riding up the avenue 
of palms. Her face paled, then changed to a haughty frown as she 
recognized the man she was pleased to call her enemy. 

Sterling rode close to the door step, bowing courteously, “I ran across 
the dog in a bad fix,’’ he said, ignoring her unfriendly attitude, ‘‘ and 
recognized it as yours, so I brought him home.” 

“I am greatly obliged to you,’’ she said coldly, taking the dog in her 
arms. 

The young man hesitated, shifting in his saddle uneasily. ‘‘I wish you 
would let me be your friend,’’ he said impetuously, ‘‘ what is the use of 
letting this thing drag on forever?” 

“You forget yourself’’ she answered slowly, ‘‘ yourself and your friend- 
ship are hateful to me.” 

Sterling flushed darkly, and, touching his horse with the spur, galloped 
away. For weeks afterward he was ill-tempered, and haunted by the 
vision of Catalina as she had stood, the dog’s head on her breast, and her 
lips curled scornfully. 

He thought so much about it, that it grew to be a habit. It was worse 
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than folly, he told himself, but he watched her when she rode and at 
times contrived to meet her. She never seemed to notice him, but he 
thought he detected a slight uneasiness in her demeanor. Finally he 
ventured to speak. It was a hot June day, and he had met her going 
toward town. Things had gone wrong for some time and he felt impa- 
tient. It was not his nature to wait. He rode close to her and laid his 
hand on her horse’s bridle. ‘I have something to say to you,” he 
said ‘‘ will you not listen?” 

“You can have nothing to say, that is welcome,’’ she returned bit- 
terly. “ Let me pass.” 

“No, I will not,” he broke out passionately ‘‘Iam tired of this 
wretched quarrel. I love you, Catalina, and by God you shall love me, if 
all your grandfathers rise in their graves. Do you hear me, I love you?”’ 

She looked at him a moment in helpless rage. Her eyes glowed, and 
her lips parted in a cruel smile. For one moment they gazed at one 
another silently, then the girl raised her riding whip. “Shameless !’’ she 
said slowly ‘‘I despise you !”* and struck him full in the face. The next 
instant she was gone, and nothing but a cloud of dust remained to re- 
mind Sterling of his folly —a cloud of dust, and a shameful tingling on 
his cheek. 

The days went by slowly to the Sefiorita Sepulveda. Occupy herself 
as she would, the American’s words rung in her ears, “I love you! I love 
you!’’ She thought with a shudder of how stern his eyes had looke:i 
when she dealt that cruel blow. They were grey she remembered, and a 
moment before had been so tender. She caught herself thinking of the 
way the dark hair parted on his forehead, of his erect figure and graceful 
seat in the saddle, and for the first time in her life she doubted herself, 
and was miserable with a new pain. 

She dared not inquire how much she had hurt him, though she wan- 
dered restlessly over the ranch hoping yet fearing to see him. Finally 
her trouble grew unendurable and she dispatched a letter of apology, 
waiting anxiously for a reply, but all in vain. She felt she had sinned 
beyond all forgiveness. 

It was strange that it should make a difference in her life, but it did. 
A great many things grew plain to her in the long summer days. Some- 
how her pride felt shaken, and her self reliance gone. She did not de- 
spise her enemy, she told herself desperately. The very foundations of 
the earth seemed giving way. She refreshed her memory in the history 
of the feud, she thought of how her father had looked when they laid 
him cold and lifeless at her feet. Of how the bullet that had pierced his 
heart had as surely pierced her mother’s. It was true that Cyril Sterling 
had suffered the same loss, but because he had chosen to forget, should 
she? Yet her attempts were fruitless. Instead of remembering her 
wrongs, she could only think of his. She had struck him a blow she 
would have shuddered to give a horse or dog—and he had done her many 
kindnesses. 

The September moon hung low in the violet sky, as Catalina crouched 
low at her window, thinking over these things for the hundredth time. 
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The cool night air was heavy with the scent of roses and the aromatic 
tang of the cypress hedges. There is a subtle charm about the moon- 
light of Southern California, which imparts a dreamy spell, and fills the 
brain with a sweet madness and wild desire. The longer Catalina gazed 
on it, the more she felt its strange influence. All her tales of bloodshed, 
all the memories of the ancient quarrel which had descended to her as a 
birthright fled into the background, and she was filled with an uncon- 
trollable desire to look upon the face of the man she had wronged. 

Throwing a scarf over her head she stole softly to the corral and 
slipped the saddle on her horse. It was nine o’clock, and the servants 
were all asleep. She looked back once, then in another moment was 
riding swiftly down the road. 

Cyril Sterling sat on his veranda moodily smoking, and contemplating 
an early departure for the East. He was tired of Santa Ynez, tired of 
California, and the beauty of the night had no charm for him. He did 
not hear a light step on the walk nor notice the approach of a darkly 
robed figure until it stood before him at the bottom of the steps. With 
a start he recognized Catalina. 

Her face showed pale in the moonlight under her lace mantilla, her 
eyes soft, and her lips tremulous. 

‘“*I came,’’ she said gently, ‘‘ I came to ask your forgiveness, I—’’ she 
could get no farther, her limbs refused to support her, and she sank to 
her knees and stretched out her arms. 

Sterling sprang to her side and lifted her in aclose embrace. ‘‘ There 
is but one solace, one reparation you can give me,’’ he said, ‘‘ Catalina, 
Catalina, will you do it?” 

Her hair, loosed from its comb, swept his shoulder in dusky waves. 
She looked into his eyes, hesitated, then touched her lips to the faint 
scar on his cheek. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she whispered, and his wound was healed. 

Could the dead and gone Sepulvedas have seen the two figures which 
crossed the much-disputed boundary line that night, they would have 
risen from their graves in horror. But the only ‘‘ Blessed Innocents”’ 
which afterward existed were the children of Cyril and Catalina, who 
knew not where the estate of their mother ended and that of their father 
began; and the legend over the iron gates which guarded Cyril Sterling’s 
home read “‘ Rancho de la Santa Catalina.’’ 

So in the obliteration of the ancient names, the feud was forever ended. 


Los Angeles, Cal 


THE Musky FILAREE.” 


BY LILLIAN H. SHUEY. 


With Memory kind how often do I turn 
To those wide fields, those stretches warm and fair, 
Those marvelous vistas through the tremulous air, 
On wild Kaweah and the sandy Kern! 
There in the Spring the fields and hollows burn 
With splendid sheen —the hues the wild flowers wear— 
And spread with royal largess everywhere 
The “‘filaree.’’ When at the eve you spurn 
Its cool and clovery sward, a scent of musk 
Rises above you in the stilly dusk. 
If from a life of sacrifice and pain 
Such incense pure might rise, less would I pray 
For scenes and pleasures of a dear lost day — 
For loved Kaweah and the flowery plain. 


Lorin, Cal 


*Alfileria. 











AN OPEN LETTER. 
THE BUNGALOW, April, 1896. 


DEAR “‘ LAND OF SUNSHINE:” For a whole week I’ve been dreaming 
of you. Today, sitting at my desk by an open window in the library, I 
look down upon one of those pretty triangular slices of park that are 
scattered ail over Washington and are constantly met with wherever 
the bnsiness cut bias lines across the plan of the city. This one seems to 
belong to me because between it and the Bungalow grounds there is only 
a narrow foot-path known hereabout as Lovers’ Lane. 

Perhaps this makes me think of you. 

There is a fountain over yonder in the parklet, a fountain that plays 
all day — it plays even on the Sabbath day — and sprays the pink petals 
of the water-lilies in their season, and makes a low, glad song in the 
night. Every hour all the leaves are growing larger and larger, and as 
the Bungalow stands in a small grove of big trees, very soon it will be 
thrown into the shade. 

This is why I have been thinking of you, O LAND OF SUNSHINE! — 
of you, and the last long vacation I spent on your coast. 

Now, when the hot hours come, I retire into my study-window—a 
double one that laps around the corner of the room and opens south and 
east among the branches of a wide-spreading catalpa tree with leaves as 
large as parasols. That corner of the library is like a bird’s nest with 
all its modern improvements ; and the boughs that hedge it in are alive 
with jolly sparrows. 

I say this is why I have been thinking of you and your environment ; 
especially of Fresno, and most of all of a certain vineyard within an 
easy drive of Fresno-town, one that in my eyes is the fairest of the fair 
in all that vine land. 

On such days as these we lounged within doors, the windows fast, the 
shutters closed, the curtains drawn. The mercury was far and away 
above a hundred in the valley, and a stranger might naturally think that 
we were baking as in an oven — but we were not; a temperate twilight 
prevailed throughout the house. Sometimes music beguiled us, or we 
chatted in low voices, or supped claret-cup, or wandered apart and in- 
vited the siesta. 

What restful hours for those who could pass them within doors; what 
busy ones for the toilers in the vineyards — and for the vines, also ; one 
could almost see the grapes blowing themselves up like bubbles and 
waxing fat from day to day. 

Oh me! the amazing fecundity of that land of sunshine! Surely the 
sun loves it with all his fiery heart. When the slim shadows swept 
lengthwise through the garden of an afternoon and doors and windows 
were at last thrown wide open, we stepped forth to be greeted by the 
zephyr with a most passionate kiss; its breath for a moment was like a 
furnace blast — and yet one does not suffer there in flaming Fresno as 
one does in the enervating Washington summer. 

Do you know the very spot I have in mind —the Forsyth vineyard ? 
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Young Donald is my godson, and it is the godfather’s pleasing privilege 
to lean upon his godson at dutiful intervals; so it came to pass that for 
days and days, brief, glorious days, I lounged there devoting myself to 
the golden-haired darling ; and for many a night I slept in a cool cham- 
ber with windows opening upon palm-vistas that awakened dreams of 
islands in the tropic seas. 

There were morning drives down long avenues of poplars that carried 
one back to the plains of Lombardy and the south of France; drives 
following wide water-ways that were as hints of Holland; and once we 
visited a wine-cellar that looked for all the world like a monastery in the 
wilds of Spain — and smelt like one. 

A resplendent sunset we witnessed from the high verandah of a 
neighboring planter’s house, and everywhere we tasted of the cup of 
kindness as freely offered by rival vintagers. 

Often at sunset a hot mist was in the air, a mist as dry as dust, and 
with it was poured a blood-red flood that filtered through it and flowed 
down to us as purple as the purple wine itself. 

And there were such stars for a midsummer night, so fine, so sparkling, 
darting their rays through space as if something had struck and splin- 
tered them ; they are not the melting, bedewed stars of the lower lati- 
tudes; they are resplendent, crystaline, worthy to deck the brow of 
night. 

What hour was the hour of hours among the vinesin Fresno? I think 
it was just after sundown, when the first cool, refreshing whisper came 
to us out of the sky; when we strolled down a brook-margined path to 
the lake-side where the trees girdled the shore ; there my lord sat upon 
the bank and made his smoke-offering at the close of day, with a full 
heart, a quiet conscience and a contented mind; there his lady, seated 
amidship, plied the deft oar delicately among aquatic gardens where the 
stately lotus lifted its splendid crest and huge water-drops studded the 
lily-pads like strewn opals. 

There the cherub in the prow of the skiff challenged the swans to 
swim the course with us, and there in the stern sat I, the exile, home 
in the land of sunshine on furlow ; wherefore I struck hands with the 
artist-chum who was diligently noting all this on canvas — noting it as 
being something peculiarly Californian, namely — yours truly, basking 
in the radiance of my lord, my lady, the lotus, and the kid, at twilight, 
under a blue-bell sky, in the ripe end of August, among the vinelands 
and the fruitlands of fair Fresno. 

Washington, D. C. CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 


LONGING. 


BY BLANCHE TRASK 


O, wind from o’er the sea! 
From days that used to be, 
Blow back my dream to me. 


O, sea-gull! floating free 
Over the great, wide sea, 
Seek, seek my dream for me. 


’Twas not a merry dream ; 
You'll know it by its grace, 
And by the tears which seem 
A veil before its face. 

Avalon, Catalina Island, Cal 
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My NURSERY. 


BY JULIA BOYNTON GREEN 


My wee ones have a nursery wide ; 
The ceiling’s blue as Marjorie’s eyes, 


And all the fluttering draperies 
With buds and flowers are thickly pied. 


The carpet's changed full twice a 
> year ; 
wi Sometimes it is a russet brown, 
3 Y . Then there are soft green rugs laid 
down, 

— And later, for the childrens’ cheer, 


Their nursery floor is covered close 
With marvelous webs of rainbow bloom. 
O happy bairrs with such a room, 

Their light feet treading rose on rose! 


Playthings they have, not such as were 
Our treasures in the days gone by, 

For Juliet has a butterfly 

And Don a bird and grasshopper. 


My wee ones have the sweetest nurse, 

She keeps their room so-bright and warm, 
She has so many ways to charm, 

Such songs and stories to rehearse. 


She is the same is wont to rock 

The oriole’s cradle, and keep guard 
O’er many a furred and feathered ward ; 
My babes are Nature's foster-flock. 


Rollicking, rosy, plump and tanned, 
Taking all good the sky outpours — 

Their nursery is ‘‘ all outdoors.”’ 

My babies’ home is Sunshine Land. « 
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TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Directors 


F Frank A. Gibson 
President, Chas. F. Lummis arrrcane Henry W 0 Melveny. 
Vice-President, Margaret Collier Graham Rev. 4. Adam 
Secretary, Arthur B. Benton, 114 N. Spring St Sumner P. Hunt 
Treasurer, Frank A Gibson, Cashier Ist Nat. Bank Arthur B Benton. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs M E. Stilson Margaret Collier Graham 
913 Kensington Road, Los Angeles Chas. F. Lummis 


ADVISORY BOARD: Jessie Benton Fremont, Col. H. G. Otis, R Egan, W. ©. Patterson, Adeline 
Stearns Wing, Geo. H. Bonebrake, Tessa L Kelso, Don Marcos Forster, Chas Cassat Davis, Miss M. F. Wills, 
C. D. Willard, John F. Francis Frank J. Polley Rev. Wm J. Chichester, Elmer Wachtel, Maj. H. T. Lee, 
Rt Rev. Joseph H Johnson, Bishop of Los Angeles. 

4. T. Bertrand, Official Photographer 


The ruins of the great stone church at the Mission San Juan Capistrano are now 
saved, Of the original seven domes, only two were left ; and these were threatened by 
the crumbling of a column 4 new foundation has been put under this column ; the 
cracks are ‘‘ pointed,’’ and the broken capitals are anchored. The opposite column has 
also been repaired. 

The directors of the Landmarks Club are now engaged in raising the $500 it will 
cost to repair the tile roof of the big adobe church founded in 1776 by Junipero Serra 
himself, and to waterproof the roofs already repaired on 400 feet of cloisters. This 
work must be done before fall, and will practically complete the present work at San 
Juan. That is, it will leave every principal building of this Mission in shape to weather 
another century, and will enable the Club to undertake the preservation of the next 
Mission on its list 

The Club has entered a vigorous protest before the Los Angeles City Council against 
a movement to obliterate the historic names of many streets in the northern part of the 
city, and will follow up the fight if necessary 

The Club gave its first excursion on the 13th inst., when about fifty members and 
invited guests visited the Mission San Juan Capistrano. Judge Egan, Father O'Keefe 
and Don Marco Forster met the party at the station and conducted it to the Mission, 
where all arrangements had been made for its entertainment. Luncheon was spread 
in one of the cloisters recently reroofed by the Club, the contents of the lunch baskets 
being, by the kindness of Judge Egan, supplemented by a liberal supply of tamales, 
frijoles and tortillas, cooked in the Mission kitchen, which had been unused for a gen- 
eration previous to its restoration by the Club. 

In the absence of President Lummis, Mrs, Margaret Graham presided most 
gtaciously. The toast of the occasion was Judge R. Egan, proposed by Mr. Frank Gibson, 
im recognition of his invaluable services to the Club in its work at Capistrano 

During the day the Mission was thoroughly inspected, even the ancient vestments 
of the chapel being displayed by the Fathers to the admiration of the ladies; and the 
work of the Club explained by the architects in charge 

The residences of Judge Egan and Don Marco Forster were thrown open and a 
charming hospitality dispensed 

It is the purpose of the Club to give excursions from time to time, that all interested 
may have opportunity of visiting the landmarks it is seeking to preserve 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CAUSE.* 


Previously acknowledged : Cash, $627.50 ; services and material, $412 ; total, $1039.50 

New contributions, cash: Margaret Collier Graham, $25 ; Miss Collier, $25, both of 
Pasadena ; the original Association for the Preservation of the Missions, by Tessa L. 
Kelso, $oo. 

$1 each : Rev. P. Grogan; Wm. E. Dunn, City Attorney of Los Angeles; Miss 
Elizabeth D. Palmer. H. A. Palmer, Col. J.O. Wheeler ; Helen T. Sumner, Claremont ; 
Dr. Alfred J. Malloy, Dr. Sarah E. Malloy, Riverside ; Miss Alice Hussey, San Francisco ; 
Geo, 8. Wright, Miss A. E. Wadleigh, Mrs. M. J. Frick, W. H. Housh, Miss Alma 5 
Brigham, Los Angeles 








A pretty good sort of American is one who is willing to let his fellow- 
citizens live, even if they do not live on hisstreet. Incidentally, also, it 
does no harm to an American who knows how to read if he will now 
and then exercise his gift by perusing the Constitution of the United 
States. 


THE The most humane Californian cannot help a strange adultera- 
wv 9 tion of feeling in face of the disasters which involved a dozen 
at 3. States during the latter half of May, and wound up with the 
St. Louis horror. Unspeakably dreadful — but — but — what need ? 
There is a portion of the United States which has never had a great 
natural catastrophe—which in human probability never will have. 
There is no heaven on this faulty planet ; but there are places where no 
one was ever frozen to death; nor sun-roasted to death, nor blown to 
death by winds; where populations are not blotted from the page of 
humanity by cold or heat, by flood or famine or cyclone. There is one 
such country in the United States. Heaven forbid that all the East 
should flock to it; but there is room for some of the intelligent —and 
one would think that sort would migrate before death. 
“‘Earthquakes?’’ No ten earthquakes in the West ever killed as 
many people as were slain by an earthquake in one small city of the 
Carolinas in one day. All the earthquakes that ever visited Southern 
California have not killed so many persons as die of cold in the East 
every winter. One freshet of one Ohio river a dozen years ago took 
more lives than all the éemd/ores in California in a century and a half 
have taken. These are facts of history. We are always liable to the 
disasters which are purely of civilization—the dangers of railroad and 
fire and high explosives. But the visible wrath of God is not here. We 
never find it fatal to meet our own weather on the streets. 


THE There is one consolation about a fool — you always know where 
WARMED-OVER to find him. Through the middle of every question on earth 
Co: alin line, with a right and a wrong side. Rational people 
sometimes forget to think, and you are not always sure of finding them 
on the side where they logically belong. But your fool never blunders. 

He is always where he was foreordained to be. 

No one need consult a prophet to know which side of a question will 
be taken by the present Overland, which has become as little of a Cal- 
ifornian as of a magazine. It is now conducted solely to advertise one 
certain gentleman for what he is not; and is probably sent by God to 
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tame the natural pride of Californians in their noble State and in the 
culture which is populating it. In his June Overland the editor talks 
long and loud about the “‘ folly,’’ ‘‘ infinite and immeasnrable littleness,’’ 
“stupidity,’’ ‘‘ asininity,’’ and so on, of Senator White and the people 
of Southern California in opposing the astounding skulduggery which 
a millionaire lobbyist came near raiJroading through Congress. At first 
flush Mr. Wildman’s judgment in asses might be thought to be expert ; 
but every court recognizes the fact that personal bias and close family 
ties invalidate evidence. 

For years the people of this section have struggled to get a free harbor 
at San Pedro. Every board of government engineers has reported that 
that is the only feasible harbor in this region. One millionaire has 
blocked the repeated efforts of the government to give us the harbor 
recommended by its engineers and demanded by the people. Just now 
he nearly succeeded in lobbying through Congress a bill giving to San 
Pedro a small sum; and to his own monopoly at Santa Monica three 
millions of dollars. That was merely to get the government committed 
to Santa Monica. With $3,000,000 sunk there, the next step would have 
been to abandon the people's harbor and pour more appropriations into 
the millionaire’s. No one but a—a Wildman— would dream that the 
government is going to give Southern California two harbors within 
twenty miles of one another. And because Wildmans are not numerous 
down here, the Only Wildman in the World dubs a population asses. 
The exposure in Congress of the whole plot was enough to force the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee to eat its own words; and has been a 
sensation all over the United States. 

And? This important young man who calls Stephen M. White and 
his constituents ‘‘ fools and asses’’—who is he when he is at home? 
Rounsevelle Wildman, by the grace of God. As this is not explanatory 
to the average educated person, it is well to define further. Mr. Wild- 
man is the only man in the world who ever succeeded in taking an old 
and honorable magazine and making it in one short year the laughing- 
stock of whatever cultivated people ever see it. He is the only magazine 
editor on earth who puts his editorials in the very first pages of his 
magazine —and the only one who puts such editorials as his anywhere. 
He is the only man alive who reprints in his own mayazine the few 
stories he gets first published somewhere else, besides many that nothing 
else would publish. He is the only person who fills his ‘‘ magazine”’ 
with second-hand pictures and text, and paid ‘‘ write-ups,’’ and puffs of 
himself from obscure country weeklies. He is the only — Wildman. 

This, in brief, is the modest young gentleman who passes upon the 
intelligence of a man who reached the United States Senate by brains 
and not by money; and of the educated people who sent him —for not 
a man in the Senate owes less to partisanship for his seat than does White. 

One more fact adds the climax of humor. The Over/and editorial is 
not only folly ; it is sheer falsehood. Its text is: 


A government proofreader added the name of Santa Monica to the bill, so as to 
give us two harbors instead of one ; and Senator White and the people were such asses 
as to protest. 
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CENTURIES For a score of years the Lion has 
Too Late. that time nothing in them has so much grieved him as the 
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The Overland knows this to be false. It knows, as everyone else 
knows, that the proofreader substituted ‘‘Santa Monica’’ for ‘‘ San 
Pedro ;’’ so as to give us ”of two harbors but one —and that one the one 
which the engineers and the people repudiate. The proofreader may 
have been only a fool. The lobby may have had nothing to do with his 
*“‘mistake.’’ Just so, also, a sudden full-page advertisement paid for by 
Huntington's corporation may have nothing to do with the Over/and’s 
prostitution. 

Probably the other animals in this harbor matter — the boa constrictor, 
the jackals, the lions and the jelly.fish— would not have made a com- 
plete circus without the monkey’s cage ; so we owe something to Mr. Wild- 
man after all. But Californians have tried to like the Overland, and 
while no one cares what its present editor easily makes of himself, a 
good many will be sorry that he can make a monkey of our oldest 
monthly. It is no longer even the Warmed-overland. It has become 
the Warmed-over Wildman. 


‘ 


‘read the papers,’’ and in 


recent course of the Argonaut. The venalities of the New 
York World sort he expects, and the carelessnesses of too many better 
papers; but he was not prepared for the tumble of a weekly which 
has a unique position, and therefore a unique responsibility. It 
seems to be dangerous to be chronically too smart. Every week for 
years the Argonaut has brilliantly ridiculed the medieval Catholic belief 
in miracles. It 7#s funny; but the Argonaut has been as funny as it 
could for too long, and is poisoned with its own joke. Medieval super- 
stition was no worse than medieval bigotry; and is no more of an 
anachronism today. The Argonau/ has gravely come to the conclusion 
that no man is entitled to American citizenship who was born in Ireland, 
or who votes the Democratic ticket or goes to the Catholic church. The 
ultimate logic of its position is that the only man really fit to inhabit 
“the land of the free and the home of the brave’’ is one who wears the 
shackle of a secret oath and dares not acknowledge it; that the only 
wisdom worthy of the franchise is in the order which, as Life says, 
‘believes more silly lies than any other order in existence.”’ 

The Lion is neither Irish, Democrat nor Catholic. He has a simple 
sort of Americanism which does not feel the need of any extra initials. 
He is aware that this is the 19th century and not the 16th. He respects 
any man who has enough of any religion or of any political creed to be 
swayed or guided by it. He has his own notions for himself, but he can 
be patient with everything except dishonesty and unbigoted toward 
everything but bigotry. Aid he believes that the poorest ‘‘ American ’’ 
alive is the one who outlaws any other American for honest belief in 
anything. We have enough to do in outlawing those who “ believe” 
for the money there is in it. 


Senator W. P. Frye of Maine is franking all over the Coast his 
plea as attorney in Congress for Huntington vs. The People, 
and kindly remembers this magazine. Quite right. His 
official words enable him to be catalogued. It is in this speech that the 
congressional tool of the millionaire says he ‘‘does not care what the 
people of Los Angeles think or say”’ about the Jocation of their own 
harbor. Understood. And he seems to care as littie what honorable 
people anywhere think or say. They say and think some interesting 
things, however, since Senator White with calm and inevitable blade 
flayed the gentleman from Maine and tacked his pelt where it is in 
universal view. 

The editor is in Mexico on a special mission for Harper's Magazine. 
Contributors who can contain their contributions till August 1 will 
favor the Den by doing so. 
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ANYONE who reads many reviews 








and the literary columns of the papers 
must be struck by their astounding unan- 
imity in the minor book-notices. It is not, however, 
another proof that ‘‘ great minds run”’ etc.; but rather that reviewers 
are lazy. The enterprising publisher knows he can depend upon two- 
thirds of the critics to take his word rather than write a dozen lines of 
their own opinion ; and he sends out nice little printed slips which are 
safe to appear in nine out of every ten “literary columns”’ in the 
United States. The publisher probably knows as much about a book as 
the critic who doesn’t read it; and maybe his opinion is as valuable 


even if the critic did. 


It is an event in Coast literature when Joaquin Miller pub- SONGS 
OF THE 


lishes a new volume of poems. Harte long ago “ forgot the 


hole he was ‘dug from’’; Mark Twain, though never a ren- 

egade, is as irretrievably gone from us; the Overland (which they made 
a magazine) is become a life-preserver for folks who were better drowned. 
So Joaquin is all that is left us of the old superb galaxy. Without the 
policy, popularity or balance of the other two, he is not the least likely 
of the trio to be remembered at last. It pleases a sort of people (whom 
God probably made) to measure his verse by his boots and his hair; as 
every man who is remembered a century was judged by those who were 
forgotten before they were dead. If this wild-haired, top-booted person’s 
best work does not last, then no American verse will; for among all our 
cultured singers there is now not one who strikes such wildly sonorous 
chords. 

One turns with interest to this, his latest volume, to know what the 
years have been doing for the Sierra poet. I think the verdict will be 
that his hand has not forgot its cunning. There is the same momentous 
swing of rhythm, the same audacity, the same cunning repetition —a 
trick no other poet ever dared quite so far—the same large clarity of 
idiom and tallness of thought. There are the same old faults, too; the 
wandering, the blinking a fact, the occasional posing. ‘‘ High-built 
Lima’’ is an error; and ‘‘coyoté’’ is absurd. But in the chiefest and 
least definable quality of a poet —the imagination of the seer, in which 
no American poet except Poe has surpassed him — this volume is worthy 
of Miller. He is an uncareful smith ; but it is impossible to doubt his 
fire. Reading his best beside that of any of his ‘‘ civilized’’ contempor- 
aries, one thinks of the difference between lightning and the electric light. 

It is doubtful if Joaquin’s soul is as fresh a topic as his Sierra. Per- 
haps he would better have stuck to his frontier knitting. But the book 
is thoroughly worth a careful reading. It is attractively printed; and 
in its end is the latest, and much the best picture of the poet yet pub- 
lished. The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco, $1.50. 
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The Massacre of the Innocents is a collection of twelve short 
stories by Belgian writers, published in the beautiful ‘‘ Green 
Tree Library.” The title story is by Maeterlinck —and a beast 
of atale itis. Rather, it is #o0¢ a story, but a page of untrue, brutal and 
unlightened history ; being what the mudpuddle realists are pleased to 
term Realism. It is as “ real’’ as an extinct pig hung by its wasiae leg 
in the shambles. Fortunately it is the worst story in the book. There 
are tales by Eekhoud, Lemonnier, Jenart, Delattre, Ganir and others; all 
Belgian as garlic, but with a wide range of ability andinterest. ‘‘Saint 
Nicholas Eve”’ is the best conceived of the dozen stories, and perhaps 
the best told; for Lemonnier’s other contribution, though touching, 
lacks restraint. ‘‘ Pierre-de-la-Baraque’’ is powerful; and “‘ Jacclard”’ 
a brief but rather deep study. The translator, Edith Wingate Rinder, has 
done her part sympathetically and well. Stone & Kimball, Chicago; $1.25. 
I aimed to like Alice S. Wolfe’s HHouse of Cards ; for it is her 
first novel, and she is a San Francisco lady of some success as 
a writer of short stories. Probably it is my fault that I can- 
not. The House of Cards is a marriage with love to come on the in- 
stallment plan. Here is always chance for a stirring novel; but this 
novel does not stir. There is nothing inevitable in it. The dialogue is 
like the plot — both are too conscious and too unreal. One does not love 
a character, nor believe what is coming. And whatever virtues a novel 
need not have, if it have not the secret of cozening our credence it is a 
failure. A story or a play must be believed while it lasts; and nowhere 
do I catch myself believing the House of Cards. It does not take hold. 
Here is wishing the author ‘‘ better luck next time,’’ and a tale as fasci- 
nating as the present volume is beautiful. The ‘‘ Peacock ’’ Library, 
Stone & Kimball, Chicago; $1.25. 
Walter Blackburn Harte, the essayist of the Meditations in 
Motley, has an unhappy faculty for getting in with less than 
his people. He had asorry experience with the ever-laughable 
Arena ; and then he founded a little bibelot in Boston; and next he 
joined forces with the /#ilistine. Now he has discovered that the latter 
publication was not named Philistine for fun; and openly charges the 
unnoted editor, Elbert Hubbard, with thoroughly philistine plagiarism. 
Harte has every promise of a competent man; but he needs the lesson 
so hard for the beginner — that it is better to stand or fall by the standard 
than to try to wriggle in with the camp-followers. 

Those who wish to be harrowed will like Zhe White Virgin, 

by George Manville Fenn. ‘‘She’’ is asilver-mine, which acts 

with very virginal unreliability and keeps her human lovers 
and their dependents on the jump to escape catastrophe. The plot is 
shudderable enough for the most exacting. The ‘‘Globe’’ Library, Rand, 
McNally & Co., Chicago; paper, 25 cents. 

Having run its course for a dozen years or so in advertising cigarettes 
and patent medicines, Kray’s Lorelei has got around to the Overland, 
which prints a borrowed electrotype of it for its June frontispiece. In 
the same number the Over/and reprints a Malayan story by its editor 
from an Eastern paper; and other equally original and Californian 
matter. It is the only second-hand magazine published west of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

F. W. Hodge, of the Bureau of Ethnology, has issued a reprint of his 
brief but pertinent paper on Pwedlo ‘Snake Ceremonials. He finds in 
several other pueblos traces of former serpent ‘‘ worship” somewhat 
similar to the astounding rites still in vogue in Moqui. 

Chas. A. Keeler, of Berkeley, has published an allegorical cantata /# 
Quest of Truth, for private circulation. 

Chips has changed from bibelot to folio shape; but remains of the 
material usual to chips. 

























































STEPHEN M. WHITE. 


URING a considerable period in the history of 

California the legislature saw fit to choose for 

senators only men of great wealth. As a result 

the State was often represented in the upper chamber 

by men of mediocre ability as law-makers, without 

force in their respective parties, and with no great 

reputation in the country at large. As a consequence 

the great and rich empire of California was practically 

relegated to a third rate position in national affairs. 

In 1893 a break in this policy was effected through the 

election to the Senate of Hon. Stephen M. White of 

Los Angeles —a man of limited means but of very great 

ability. Mr. White had been for some time eminent in 

the councils of the Democratic party, having served as 

chairman of the convention at St. Louis that nominated 

STEPHEN M. WHITE Mr. Cleveland the second time. He was also known as 

one of the greatest lawyers of the Pacific coast, a 

speaker and thinker of rare power, and a man of immense popularity 
among those who knew him well. 


Mausard-Collier Eng. Co Photo. by Waite 
OVATION TO A BRAVE AND HONEST MAN. 


Great things were expected of Mr. White when he was elevated to the 
Senate—and he has bettered expectation. In the session which re- 
cently came to a close, Mr. White showed himself the true and the 
powerful friend to this section that every one knew him to be, carrying 
on a long conflict against tremendous odds in behalf of the people of 
Southern California, and in the end winning all or more than any 
reasonable man would have hoped to see attained. 

On Mr. White's return to Los Angeles, he was tendered a great ovation 
by his fellow citizens, irrespective of party. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAUTAUQUA 
ASSEMBLY. 


BY S. H. WELLER, D. D 


ENERAL GARFIELD, the then nominee of one of the great po- 
e litical parties for the Presidency of the United States, spent 
several days on the grounds of the original Chautauqua Assem- 

bly, Chautauqua Lake, New York, season of 1880. In a brief address 
which he gave on Monday morning, as he was about to leave the 
grounds, he said: ‘‘ The originators of this movement have solved;the 
problem of profitable leisure.’’ This passing remark of the lamented 





ARRIVAL AT LONG BEACH. 


Garfield puts in a very simple and practical way precisely what a Chau- 
tauqua Assembly is and does. The literal truth of this statement has 
ample verification in the crowds that attend these great assemblies every 
year. Body and mind grow weary of the monotonous round of busi- 
ness and cry out for respite from the unending strain. A season of re- 
laxation from the continuous toil of the year is a recognized necessity 
independent of the question as to whether it is constitutional or the 
creation of custom. It is a matter of some importance to know how to 
utilize this interruption of the course of one’s life, so that he may not 
only return to his usual occupation rested, but brighter and stronger 
for the tasks of the future. Simple hibernation may answer for a mere 
animal, but it cannot meet the needs of a being endowed with the am- 
bition and purpose to be something and to do something as he makes 
his hurried journey through the years. One of the things that may be 
said in favor of Saratoga as a great summer resort, is its provision for 
that sort of helpful occupation which avoids objectionable constraint 
on the one hand and escapes, on the other, the damaging rust that 
gathers from simple indolence. The Chautauqua Assembly admirably 
meets this important need in all active men and women. It enables 
professional men to traverse the current thought of the time, along all 
lines, with the smallest imaginable effort. It offers to the student and 
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the educator an opportunity to gather pointers and drink in stimulus 
without taxing muscle or brain, and at the same time avoids the trend 
toward dullness which total inactivity inevitably produces. The Assem- 
bly proper covers ten full days. “The exercises of each day begin at 
eight o’clock with a devotional service or bible-reading. The second 
hour, this year, will be devoted to a purely historical study of the great 
Prophets, under the direction of a skilled leader. The third hour will 
be given up to a review of the civil and literary history of our country 
from its foundation down to a recent date. This happens to be the 
American year in the Chautauqua course of reading, and this review 
will afford all an opportunity of refreshing their minds touching mat- 
ters of interest and moment to every American, and with which every- 
body should be familiar. This review will be conducted by one who 
has had large experience in this line of work and who may be accounted 
an expert as an instructor in the wide fields of literature and history. 
Concurrent with these exercises, in the great Assemb!y Hall, there will 
be lectures and lessons given in art, elocution, music, physical culture, 
Sloyd, entomology, physiology, pedagogy, etc., etc., all of which will 
be in the hands of masters, the very best instructors the country affords; 
notable among these is that eminent teacher of ‘‘ sight reading ’’ of music, 





PROCESSION TO THE GROUNDS 


Miss Lelia L’ Fetra, from the New York Conservatory of Music. Prof. 
J. C. Fillmore will give one of his celebrated lectures on music. Among 
other attractions of each afternoon, there will be introduced, this year, 
a department designated ‘‘ The Forum,’’ which has become exceedingly 
popular in Eastern Assemblies. At this hour the current living topics of 
the time will be discussed. Each subject will be presented in a carefully 
prepared address or paper, and the remainder of the hour will be devoted 
to a general exchange of thought touching the particular topic under 
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consideration. The evenings, however, are expected, and intended, to 
be the great hours of the Assembly. The “‘star’’ attractions of the pro- 
gram are reserved, as largely as possible, for the evenings. By concert 
of action through a list of Pacific Coast Assemblies, including two in 
California, the local management is enabled to avail itself of the very 
same talent that is employed by the older and wealthier assemblies of 
the East. By this arrangement our audiences, this season, will be en- 
tertained on five out of the ten evenings of the session, by some of the 
most popular speakers on the American platform. The concerts and 
vocal contest will be notable events in the coming Assembly. 

The management, this year, has given unusual attention to the music 
of the Assembly. The high grade talent employed will be available at 
any point of the entire program, and the leader of the chorus promises 
us two of the best concerts ever given in the tabernacle. The vocal 
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Herve Friend, Eng LONG BEACH Photo. by Waite 
contest is open to all amateur singers and is awakening much interest. 
Two cash prizes, respectively of $30.00 and $20.00, are offered. The 
program will cost in the neighborhood of $2000, and the promise now 
is that the 3000 people usually drawn to the Beach by the Assembly will 
be exceeded this year. This varied and expensive program is afforded 
to the holder of a season ticket at the trifling cost of 25 cents per day. 
And the living is reasonably cheap at the Beach, so that one may enjoy 
an exceptionally excellent program at an expense but little in excess of 


what it costs to remain at home. 

Driving, bathing, boating, fishing, may be indulged in ad libi- 
tum. The great wharf, running out a quarter of a mile into the sea, 
and blazing with electric lights at night, is a capital outing place for 
promenading and inhaling the tonic air of old ocean. Parties may be 
formed for low-tide excursions, or trips to Catalina or Mt. Lowe, at a 
nominal cost, and so every desirable feature of a first-class outing 
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invites the man or woman of weary hand or tired brain to a season of 
pleasant, restful occupation on the sands or under the"trees' of this 
charming little city by the sea. 

Keeping in line with the growth of the Chautauqua movement else- 
where there hus been established a summer school at Long Beach. This 
school is conducted under the auspices of the Assembly. It has a full 
corps of able instructors. Teachers and progressive men along all 
educational lines are furnished here an excellent opportunity for study, 
for review, and for recreation. 

The little city of Long Beach where the Chautauqua holds its regular 
summer assembly is one of the most progressive and enterprising places 
in Southern California, and offers to the settler as well as to the casual 
visitor a number of advantages which it will be well worth while to con- 
sider. It is situated twenty miles due south from the city of Los 
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THE FINEST DRIVING BEACH ON THE CONTINENT 


Angeles, facing the ocean from a broad level mesa, raised some thirty 
feet above the breakers. Back of the city lies a fertile district, level and 
well watered where are grown fine crops of grain and hay and from 
which much fine fruit is obtained — figs, olives, lemons, oranges, pears, 
etc. There are in the section immediately tributary to Long Beach some 
thirty or forty thousand acres, all of which is destined to come under 
the highest forms of cultivation, and which when thoroughly settled 
up will make the little city by the sea an important emporium for local 
trade. 

At the present time Long Beach is a town of about 1200 or 1300 people, 
incorporated as a city, and steadily growing in size. It has eight 
churches and a good system of public schools. To show the steady rate 
of advance made by the city, the fact may be mentioned that last year 
thirty-four new residences were erected. 

The climate of Long Beach is peculiarly favored both in summer and 
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winter. It is) protected from the western winds that blow from the 
ocean by the intervening Palos Verdes Hills and Point Fermin. Directly 
to the south of Long Beach lies Santa Catalina, and winds from that di- 
rection are intercepted by the high mountains of that island. Thus it 
happens that storms of any serious magnitude are practically unknown 
and the ocean is rarely unpleasantly rough, and in summer time is 
always agreeable for bathing. The summers are always cool and the 
winters mild—an effect naturally produced by the nearness of the 
water. But the crowning glory of Long Beach is that from which it 
takes its name. Between the bluffon which the city stands and the 
water’s edge is a broad level strip of sand, seven miles in length, cres- 
cent-shaped, so wide that fifty teams might trot abreast on it, and as firm 











“ Beeaker “ Photo LONG BEACH WHARF. 


and even as a billiard table. It is an ideal boulevard for riding or 
driving or for a long tramp before breakfast or in the twilight. Beneath 
the water the bottom slopes gradually out to sea so that one may wade 
in a long distance without fear of danger. 

A long wharf was constructed several years since by the people of 
Long Beach for purposes of traffic and pleasure, extending out into the 
the ocean 1500 feet, lighted by electricity, and a favorite place for 
fishermen and promenaders. 

Long Beach is at the present time one of the most popular summer 
resorts in Southern California. While it does not attract the large 
crowds of one-day visitors and picnicers that go to some other resorts, 
it is especially popular with a quiet class of people that desire to spend 
a month or more in some pleasant cottage near the sea. A number of 
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Union Eng. Co. SURF BATHING Photo. by Waite. 
these cottages can be rented for the season, and there are, moreover, fair 
hotel accommodation for transient guests. The views from the sur- 
rounding highlands are some of the most enchanting to be had any- 
where in Southern California, especially at twilight. 

The summer of 1896 promises to send Long Beach its usual quota of 
visitors who will, like all who have preceded them, be charmed with the 


city by the sea. 
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CHILDRENS’ DAY AT THE “ GIpsy ENCAMPMENT,’ ST. JAMES PARK 
Flora! Coach of Guy Boynton and associates, Pauline Vollmer and Rey Thompson 
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A TENTED CITY BY THE TIDE. 


IRST among Southern California’s sea-side resorts stands La Jolla. 
What is the meaning of La Jolla? ‘‘ The Gem,’ and admirers 
have very truthfully added ‘‘ of the Pacific.”’ 

For many years two or three prominent resorts managed to draw all 
the inland summer tourists, not on account of any particular attraction, 
but just because they were on a railroad and on an ocean front. Lately, 
however, many beautiful spots have been found in out-of-the-way 
places, far superior to the old resorts, both as to comfort for the visitor 
and grandeur of scenery. 

La Jolla has for many years been the favorite summer camping 
ground of nearly all San Diegans, but now that it is connected by rail 
with San Diego, (a 30 minutes ride) and so with the outside world, it 
has rapidly pushed itself to the front rank of Southern California sea- 
side camping places. 





Commereial Eng. Co BATHING AND BOATING Photo. by Judson. 


The San Diego Pacific Beach and La Jolla Railway have put forth ex- 
traordinary efforts for the coming season, and are thoroughly prepared 
to accommodate, and make comfortable the large crowd of cool breeze 
hunters that will make this favorite resort their ‘‘ summer mecca.”’ 

Floored tents of all dimensions, seaside cottages, furnished and un- 
furnished are ready to receive the tourists, and to those who bring their 
own camping outfits, free grounds and water will be furnished. 

La Jolla has many conveniences: everything one needs can be pur- 
chased on the grounds at lowest market rates. 

The scenery is such that the artist can always find something new and 
pleasing to mind and eye. The wearing away of the cliffs, under the 
constant action of air and water has formed a coast line of fantastic 
shapes and grotesque figures, not unlike those found in the ‘‘ Garden 
of the Gods”’ in Colorado. There are soft sandy beaches where the 
breakers roll ‘‘ As soft as carded wool,’’ and where one can bathe in per- 
fect safety. So rapid and decided is the change of the coast line that 
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Commercial Eng Co LA JOLLA, Photo. by Judson 


from the sloping beach of white sand, with its gently rolling surf, 
within the distance of 100 yards, you could expose yourself to breakers 
and cliffs in which no human being could exist. From these cliffs and 
water-worn caves the animal life of the sea can be enjoyed. The seal, 
porpoise and whale are frequent visitors, and the smaller fish, so dear to 
the rod and line sportsman, abound, and are one of La Jolla’s many 
attractions. The lovely California sea moss and ferns and the beautiful 
abalone shells are found in endless quantities. 

These wonderful caves are to California what the noted Mammoth 
Caves are to Kentucky. On the south side of the bay the sandstone cliffs 
rising almost perpendicular for a hundred feet or more, have been carved 
vut by the action of the waves for ages, until the whole looks like a 
gigantic gothic temple with a few high columns supporting it. Some 
of these caves are from 500 to 600 feet deep, with high arched roofs and 
domes that carry the observer back to a period when the great breakers 
rolled higher and stronger than now. The roof of the mammoth cavern 
is dome shaped, while the sand stone surface of the walls and roof is 
wonderfully and fantastically frescoed in nature's prettiest hues. Farther 
down the interior, where the walls narrow, a passage is discovered leading 
to the adjoining cavern, through which the waters rush and return to 
the sea. 

The man with a gun has a chance even here, for just back of La Jolla, 
will be found quail and doves. 

There is a very nice boarding place (The Montezuma Cottage) where 
meals can be had for 25 cents each or $4.00 per week. 

Among the other attractions can be mentioned the bathing, boating 
and fishing, donkeys and horses for riding or driving. 
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THE MAMMOTH CAVES 
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THE FAMOUS CORONADO. Photo. by Slocum, San Diego. 


THE INNER HARBOR ACROSS FROM TERMINAL ISLAND. 


Photo. by Cox 





Photo. by Jarvis. 
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Photo, by Waite. 


L. A. Eng. Co SEALS AT CATALINA. 
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Union Eas. Co. BATHING AT ARCADIA HOTEL, SANTA MONICA Photo. by Rile 
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A BIT OF ARCADY. 
Cut loaned through courtesy Hotel Brewster, San Piego 





A GOOD PLACE TO STAY AT HOMF. 
Cut loaned through courtesy Hotel Brewster, San Diego 
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MINING IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


BY GEO. W. PARSONS. 


OETRY and prose have long sounded the praise of 
the pioneers of ’49, who crossed the plains in those 
perilous times and dug and delved in the mount- 

ains and valleys of the New El Dorado for the elusive pot 
of gold over which the rainbow of promise-shed its allur- 
ing rays. 

Ever since has followed a long procession of hunters of 
gold and silver, those precious metals, which, according to 
Ex-Gov. Prince of New Mexico, lie buried in mother earth 
in the proportion of sixteen to one. 

The northern and central parts of the State were, for 
good reasons, the objective points of those early comers ; 
but time and patience are the essence of the mining busi- 
ness, and at last the interest has traveled southward. 

In spite of the many and wonderful developments in our 
mining industry, until recently no headquarters had been 
established in the leading city of the south, where mining 
men and those interested in that particular part of the 
development of the country could meet and organize for 
mutual benefit and for the advancement of the mining business;on 
legitimate lines. 

With that purpose in view, an organization was recently effected 
composed of leading men in the local mining world, and on Tuesday 
evening, May 26th, the formal opening of the Los Angeles Mining and 





Mausard-Collier Eng. Co Photo. by R. E Nickel 
DEEP MINING, SHOWING GOLD-BEARING QUARTZ VEIN. 


Stock Exchange was held in rooms well adapted for the purpose and 
centrally located at 318 West Second Street. 

The interest manifested upon that occasion marks an epoch in the 
history of the development of this branch of our resources in this part 
of the State, and gives great promise for the future in mining opera- 
tions. The spacious rooms were crowded and enthusiasm was un- 
bounded. 

The following appointments were made: 

Officers: A. H. Judson, president; J. A. Fairchild, vice-president ; 
H. M. Russell, treasurer; F. J. Cooper, secretary ; Los Angeles National 
Bank, depositary. 
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Directors: A. H. Judson, H. M. Russell, Chas. Wier, Geo. W. Par- 
sons, J. A. Fairchild, P. L. Griffin, E. T. Loy, F. C. Garbutt, E. K. 
Alexander. 

Committees: Executive Committee.—Geo. W. Parsons, F. W. Edel- 
sten, Richard Garvey. Finance Committee.—H. M. Russell, F. Groen- 
endyke, S. J. Parsons. Listing Committee on Mining Properties, Stock 
and Bonds.—F. C. Garbutt, B. Salazar, J. H. Hurin, P. L. Griffin, H. M. 
Russell. Listing Committee on Other Stocks and Bonds.—Chas. Wier, 
J. H. Bryant, R. D. Wade, J. F. Bumiller, R. W. Poindexter. Arbitra- 
tion Committee.—E. T. Loy, C. Edgerton, C. White Mortimer. Mem- 
bership Committee —J. A. Fairchild, Osias Willis, F. D. Lanterman. 
Committee on Rules—E. K. Alexander, G. J. Griffith, C. A. Stilson, 
G. F. Franger, A. W. Kinne. 

The Exchange is founded upon sound business principles, as the by- 
laws show, and covers all operations incident to such an organization, 
including the listing of all reputable mining and other properties of a 
similar nature, oil stocks, bank securities, etc., etc. 

To show the necessity of this organization, it may be well to briefly 
summarize and let the reader realize what is being done around and 
about him outside of the horticultural and agricultural world, in the 
mountains and cafions which are now resounding to the music of the 
drills and the roar of stamps. 

Southern California has a total of 125 quartz mills, with an estimated 
number of men mining for wages of about three thousand, while the 
total number of those mining for wages and otherwise is placed at nearly 
six thousand. The total capital invested is given at $15,500,000. It is 
plain that the mining industry is one of large magnitude, full of activity, 
and contributes very materially to the support of the country. Com- 
paratively few are aware that the largest mining country tributary to 
any one city will soon be practically within our reach, whose develop- 
ments the past few years indicate a richness surpassing anything known. 
Southern California, Southern Nevada, Southern Utah, Arizona, Western 
New Mexico and the three northwestern states of the Republic of Mexico, 
Chihuahua, Sonora and Sinaloa, constitute a vast territory, rich in 
mining possibilities, and with the advent of the Salt Lake railroad and 
extension of other transportation facilities, there can be no question as 
to the direct practical benefits which will inure to the city of Los An- 
geles from the development of this vast area of hidden wealth. 

I can do no better in closing this brief article than 

to quote the concluding paragraph of the report 
prepared by the Mining Exchange committee, and 
made at the opening of the Exchange: 
“It is the aim of this association to assist to the 
utmost the development of the resources 
of this vast empire, to foster them in 
every legitimate way, and to bring to 
Los Angeles all its min- 
ing business, with the 
attendant stimulation of 
all branches of trade, 
and to this end we ask 
the hearty codperation 
of all mining men, 
knowing that success 
will repay a hundred 
fold every effort put 
forth and every dollar 
expended.”’ 


Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. GOOD NIGHT. 
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Mining Supplies 


Iron and Steel. 


JOHN WIGMORE & Sons Co., 


Hardware 
WIRE ROPE 


AGENTS FOR 
JOHN A. ROEBLING'S 
SONS CO. 


117 SOUTH LOS ANGELES STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


The Machinery Supply Co. 


105 North Broadway and 307 West First Street 
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ANGELES 
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PNG MAGHINERY fIND SUPPLIES 
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From a Horn Spoon to a Smelter 
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GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Snow STEAM Pump WorkKS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


City 
ALT. 


OIL BoILER WORKS, 


OIL 
IpE & Son (Ideal Engines), SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


City, PA. 


Rumsgy & Co., Lt’d (Pumps), SENECA FALis, N. Y. 
Tue C. & C. Exrec. Co. (Dynamos and Motors), N. Y 
DovGE Merc. Co. (Transmission), MISHAWAKA, IND. 


— ALSO — 


ELECTRIC APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 


‘ORDERS BY MAIL GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION. 


G. F. GRANGER 
Mining and Investment Broker 


Member Los Angeles Mining and 
Stock Exchange. 


Cor. Second and Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mining Stocks and Properties bought and sold 
Good properties listed on the Exchange, and 
given prompt attention. C nantes solicited. 


POINDEXTER & WADSWORTH 


BROKERS 
305 West Second 8t., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Buy and sell Real Estate, Stocks, Bonds and 
Mortgages, on commission, make collections, 


Manage property and do a general brokerage 
business. Highest references for reliability and 
good business management. 





Please mention that you “ saw it in the LAND oF SUNSHINE.” 


We Sell the Earth---- 


BASSETT & SMITH 
POMONA, 


We deal in all kinds of Real Estate 
Orchard and Residence property. 
Write for descriptive pamphiet. 





CAL. 


MORGAN 4 CO. 


Complete Ore Testing Works 


Stamp Mill, Cyanide Plant, Etc. 
Assaying, Refining, Etc. 
Mines Examined and Dealt in. 


Office, 260, 26! Wilson Block, Los — 
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Assayers’ 
Supplies __.. 


F. W. BRAUN & GO. 


Wholesale Druggists 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


craters CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


For LABORATORIES AND ASSAY Orrices 


ALSO HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Cyanide Potash, Peroxide Sodium, Acids, Etc., Etc. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
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JARPER 
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WHOLESALE 
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¥ 
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152-154 North Main Street 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 5 3 
4 PLINERS’ SUPPLIES % 
Picks, Shovels, Rubber Hose, Etc. z 

Giant Powder, Caps and Fuse, 

Black Diamond Steel. 


ay 6 


Complete Camping Outfits 
OBS EE SEY OW CWO Se Oeeigy WRENS CRRA We all 





Please mention that you ‘saw it in the Lawn oF Suneuine,”’ 
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THE BI-METALLIC ASSAY OFFICE 


AND CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
Aeseying in all ite Branches. Determinations Accurately Made. 
R. A. PEREZ, MANAGER 


FORMERLY: Chief Assayer El Paso Smelting Works, E] Paso, Tex.; Assistant Chemist Consolidated 
Kansas City Smelting and Refining Co., Argentine, Kansas. 



















(Prompt Returns.) 124 8. MAIN 8T., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


The Southern California Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


PINE AND REDWOOD LUMBER, SHINGLES, LATH, 
PILING, TIES, ETC. 





Mining Trade a Specialty. 


CHAS. WIER, Manager. 
WHARVES AND YARDS General Offices, STIMSON BLOCK, 
EAST SAN PEDRO. Los ANGELES, CAL. 


BAKER IRON WORKS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Mining and Milling Machinery 
Atlas Engines and Boilers 


Worthington Steam Pumps 
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Water Works Machinery 


A Specialty 


—— 
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Union Hardware and Metal Go. 


a 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


WHOLESALE HARDWARE 
MINING 
and BLACKSMITHS’ 
SUPPLIES. 


Hercules and Black Powder, Fuse, Detonator, Cast Steel, 
Miners’ Picks, Ames Shovels, Belting, Packing, Wire Rope, 
Sheet Steel, Bar, Band and Hoop Iron, Steel Wheelbarrows, etc., etc. 








“THE POOR MINER’S MILL A SURE MINE OPENER AND DEVELOPER.” 


smi’ pan GOllomid Tubular Stomp Striking Quart? Mit 


Patented in the United States, Canada, 
Central and South America, 
and Mexico. 


This is a Portable Mill ; a sure Winner ; its 
durability cannot be excelled. Its cheapness 
of operations gives greater and more perfect 
results than all other mills. All parts of this 
mill are fully guaranteed for six months. We 
use the best and most lasting material in its 
construction. We build any size mill desired 
(in proportion), on the most reasonable terms. 
We also furnish two sets of Power striking 
steel Springs with each mill. 

Extra Springs will be furnished on order, 
per set, up to Size No. 3 for $75.00. 

Size 6 to No. 10 Mills will be furnished for 
$100.00. 

Size of Mill No. 2 will have 4 ft. of 4 oz 
silver to 5 ft. of 16 oz. copper plate. All other 
Mills have from 12 ft. to 16 ft., same quality. 





All communications must be addressed to 
Capt. A. B. SMITH, 
Inventor and Patentee 


Office with! Messrs. Wilde & Strong, 
228 W. Fourth Street 


Baker Iron Works, Manufacturers, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Number of | Weight of | Capacity of | Horse Power 
Ce of itamps Mill \Ore Crushed | Nesessary to 7 ot 
in each Mill) Complete (in 12 hours. | Operate Mil . 
| 








No. 1 5 stamps 100 Ibs, \ tons 4 H. P. $ 17600 (Furnished Complete with Plates 
No. 2 he. 800“ % 2 ” 00 | vs ” “ Plates, Pulley and Belt. 
No. 3 * 00 
No. 6 - > 2300 “* ¢ 12 00 
No. 10 "10 « ‘ be +~ 
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HUBBARD & LOVE Min; 
Tea CME Pining Brokers 


Developed Gold, Silver and Copper Mines in California, Arizona and Old Mexico. A/i properties 
Examined before being offered for sale. 


GRIDER & DOW 
Lacy MANUFACTURING COMPANY REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENT 
BROKERS 


MANUFACTURERS WATER P/PE ESTABLISHED 1881—IN LOS ANGELES 
or 


STEEL We invite correspondence with INVESTORS 
desiring to buy or sell property in SOUTHERN 
. 5 CALIFORNIA to engage in MANUFACTURING 
Well Casing, Oil Tanke and General ox Gihan tens pte 
Sheet Iron Work. We have RANCHES and FARMING LANDS, 
and LARGE TRACTS desirable for COLONIZA- 
TION Purposes. ORANGE, LEMON and ENG- 
IRRIGATION SUPPLIES LISH WALNUT Groves. CITY property for sub- 
division. BUSINESS BLOCKS and BUSINESS 
PROPERTY for sale. BUSINESS OPPORTUN- 
Works, corner New Main and Date Streets. ITIES in commercial and manufacturing lines. 
References: Leading Business Men and Banks in 
Los Angeles. 
Orrice, Reom 4, Banen Brock OWNERS AND SOLE AGENTS 
For Kincaid—Philbin—Grosser—-F letcher—-Montezuma 
Los ANGe.es, Cat. Pinston—Conteal Ave.—Briswalter and Adams Street 
racts. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue of Farms and 
DEALERS IN City Property. 

Miniug Properties Wanted. Weare in a 
position to buy and sell. Have a cash customer 
for a gold or copper proposition. Reports 
furnished. 


OFFICE: 139 SOUTH BROADWAY. 


TELEPHONE 196 


CAST IRON PIPE | 





WM. T. SMITH. WAM. T. SMITH & CO.’S JAMES IRVING. 


JMINING Camp 


This camp is located at 128 North Main Street, Los Angeles, California, in the large hal) formerly 
occupied by the Supreme Court. It contains desks fully equipped with writing material, etc., tables 
and chairs, and will at all times have on file the leading mining papers and standard daily and weekly 
periodicals. There is also a bulletin board where mine owners can advertise for miners, mill men, 
etc., and in fact notices of all kinds can be posted thereon. 

It contains a long table divided into compartments where prospectors can have their ore on exhibi- 
tion, leaving a typewritten or printed description of the location of their ledge and their assay 
certificates. 

The hall will be open from 7:00 a. m. till 6:00 p. m., and all persons connected with mining interests 
are perfectly welcome, and there will be no charge whatever made for the use of the camp. 

Our object in establishing this camp is to bring the prospectors, miners and capitalists in closer and 
more friendly contact, and at the same time thereby advertise the firm of Wm. T. Smith & Co., 
Gold and Silver Kefiners and Assayers, 128 North Main Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOY & HURIN 


. 
Dealers In M ines 
We have for sale, and control by t 1 agree- . e ~~ 
ment, Gane ‘a the best ‘Gold, Copper, Silves ont M 1 Tt ] 1 el S& ~ toc | ‘4 


Lead mines in California, Arizona, Nevada, Mexico 
and Lower California. : : 

We have good properties to lease and and I ie! vest eal & mn ts 
bond. We have a few choice placer prop- 
erties. We have properties in which owner will ; ; ; 
give an interest for development work or machinery, We are handling some of the best Mining Stocks, 
and can offer good investments for large or smal] amounts, 

California Gold Stocks are cheaper today than any other on the market—no boom prices yet. 


Correspondence solicited from parties looking for Mining investments. 


LOY & HURIN 
338 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Please mention that you “ saw it in the LAND oF SUNSHINE.” 
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THE MAGAZINE OF CALIFORNIA 
AND THE SOUTHWEST 


$t.co a Year. 1o Cents a Copy. 
FoRBIGN RATES $1.50 A YEAR. 


Published monthly by 


The Land of Sunshine Pubfishing Co. 


INCORPORATED 
601-603 Stimson BUILDING, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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THE GREAT “ROUND-UP.” 


The American Newspaper Directory 
for 1896, recently issued by Geo. P. Row- 
ell & Co., New York, should be examined 
by every advertiser who prefers cold facts 
to the ingenious representation of unscru- 
pulous solicitors. 

It not only renders painfully amusing 
the presumptive announcements kept 
standing on the front es, and else- 
where, of publications whic have never 
dealt in figures, but it also makes clear 
the real value of an unfortunate feature 
of the Directory itself of which desperate 

ublications are taking advantage in or- 
ie to mislead advertisers. 

This feature, which is rather urged up- 
on D gap eae (for $10.00), means nothing, 

is therefore safely guaranteed ($100. 
worth) by the Directory. For ex- 
ample, it may state that in all the far 
West and the Pacific Coast, a certain 
——_ journal has the largest circu- 
tion of any publication devoted to the 
household. That another publication 
has the largest devoted to transporta- 
tion and traveling. Such statements 
would by no means signify that these 
publications have larger circulations 
among households and travelers than 
many other publications which cover 
these fields better, and other fields also, 
and it should not be so construed. 
Its Value. 

The great value of the Directory lies 
in the ; t that it contains the location 
and description of nearly every regular 
publication in the United States, together 
with figures for circulation in most cases, 
which latter are marked by the editor of 
the Directory in such a way that adver- 
tisers may know how to value them. 

For instance, ‘‘where a publisher fur- 
nished a statement upon the accuracy of 
which the editor of the e Directory did not 


feel warranted in risking the $100.00 for- 
feit on account of indefiniteness of ex- 
pression or not being properly signed, 
the rating assigned is marked with two 
daggers (tt). The correctness of these 
ratings is not guaranteed.”’ 

The ‘‘ Show-Down.”’ 


Considering that the figures given by 
the Directory are furnished by the vari- 
ous publications, many of whom have 
never before ventured figures, they are 
interesting : 

SAN FRANCISCO. 
Daily Examiner, average for the past year, 75,960 

yaa SO ONS ae . 43,269 

Chronicle, exceeding idlnilbecseshecsee 40,000 
Weekly News Letter, smallest the past yei Ar 13,008 
, Wave, CBCCeding. .........00000...0cecrees 2,000 
Argonaut, exceeding......... " 00 
Monthly Overland, exceeding..... ..... 7.50014 
Traveler, average for past yeat 4,100 
Resources of California, exceeding 400 
LOS ANGELES. 
Daily Times, ae for past year .......... 15,540 
Monthly Land Sunshine, certified 
average year preceding April waied 

1896.. 7916 
Daily E xpress, average for past year. ; 7,031 

. Herald, smallest edition past year 6,500 

Record, mot rated..........000. «-.s000+ 
Hotel Gazette, smallest edition....... . 292 





Weekly Sunday World, smallest edition..... 3,000 
= Investor, smallest edition sin oe | Oe 
. Capitol, not rated .............c008 ce 
Monthly Land of Sunshine, average for 
year previous to Dec. 1st, 1895...... a 7,468 
Monthly Household, exceeding... acoempasescracse TeGiOEY 
* California Cultivator, average ye: 3,240 





Rural Californian, exceeding. 2,250 


Only three monthlies west of Chicago 
claim the distinction of a circulation be- 
tween seven and eight thousand. The 
claims of two of these, the Overland and 
the Household, are questioned by the 
Directory. The third, the Land of Sun- 
Shine, is not. The figures of the first 
two do not specify whether they stand 
for the — single edition issued du- 
ring the year t or for an average of 
twelve editions. (Zhe figures submitted 
to the Directory by the Land of Sunshine 
were specific and certified, and show an 

average circulation during the twelve 
issues preceding April 1st, 1896, of 7,916.) 


The Land of Sunshiue Leads. 


The foregoing are cold figures and not 
misleading statements, and they demon- 
strate two things. First, that this two- 
year-old has the largest certified circula- 
tion of any monthly in the West, al- 
though p bey the youngest of them all. 
Second, that locally its circulation stands 
second only to its senior by thirteen 
years, the leading Los Angeles Daily. 
Add to this the respect and interest with 
which it is received, and the significant 
fact that it has no waste-basket circu- 
lation, but is passed from hand to hand 
and eventially sent broadcast by local 
readers ‘hus multi teed its original cir- 
culation many fold, and it certainly must 
appeal to the sagacious business man. 
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The Modern Cure for Disease. 


SEND POR BOOK. 


WATSON & CO., 





WHY YOU SHOULD USE OUR 


GAS STOVES 


rst. Because they are much cheaper than coal 
stoves. 
and. Because they cost less to keep in re- 
: pair. 
0 grd. Because they save enormously in “time 
and temper,” require no attention, and can be 
“ lighted and extinguished in a minute. 
p 4th. Because they make neither dirt, smoke 
nor ashes. 
g sth. Because they take up very little space, 
t and forthis reason are especially desirable for 
4 those who have small kitchens or who reside in 
4 flats. 


LOS ANGELES LIGHTING CO., 
457 SOUTH BROADWAY. 


Wm. S. ALLEN 


DEALER IN 


FURNITURE 
and CARPETS 


MATTING, OIL CLOTH AND LINOLEUM, 
t BEDDING, WINDOW SHADES, 
: SILK AND LACK CURTAINS, PORTIERES, 
CURTAIN FIXTURES, BABY 
CARRIAGES, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, ETC. 


TELEPHONE 241 
332-334 South Spring Street 
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1 LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Book Binders, 


GLAS Blank Book Manufacturers 
& LONG eh ehaey on 


Tel. Main 535 
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Please mention that you “saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.” 


Pacific Coast Agents, 


124 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


| $10 FOR FINE LANDS $10 
FANITA RANCHO 
EL CAJON VALLEY 
1669 Acres for - $18,000 
1420 Acres for - - $!12,000 
Smaller Tracts for $30 to $80 per acre. 


WILL GROW ANYTHING. 


This property is twelve miles from the city of 
San Diego and two miles from Cuyamaca Rail- 
road. It belon to the estate of Hosmer P. 
McKoon, and will be sold at the appraised value. 


For further information address 
FANNIE M. McKOON, ExecurTnix, 
Santee, San Diego Co., Cal. 


Near the Foothills 


Ten-acre 
Ge Orange 
Groves 

in 
frostiless 
locality. 







I also have Peach 
and Apricot Orch- 
ards, and Vineyards and 
Farming Lands for 
Stock and Grain. 


All first-class and plenty of water 
for irrigation. 


CITY BUILDING LOTS 
Inquire of owner, 
W. S. ALLEN 


332-334 South Spring Street, Los ANGELEs, CAL. 
The Danif; A BUSINESS MAN’S 
The Pacific wate. 
FACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
618-624 South Broadway 











INTERESTING. 


Goes on Record. 


‘“*To the common understanding of 
men, there are no such fools as grow and 
flourish on the western confines of the 
national domain. . . . 

“The mistake of the (government) 
proof-reader would be irresistibly funny 
were it not such a crushing rebuke to /he 
infinite and immeasurable littleness of 
the people who are resisting an appro- 
priation for the improvement and con- 
struction of two harbors, and, above all, 
to the Senator who is the conservator 
and instrument of ¢his microspic stu- 
pidity.”” ... We earnestly hope our 
southern friends will obtain a deep-sea 
harbor. Until they do, theirs will be a 
case of arrested development. Jgnor- 
ance, prejudice and selfishness, however, 
will not win for them this prize.’’—The 
“* Overland,’’ June. 


Me Too. 

“The Overland came to us for June 
with a good deal of matter that was su- 

rior, more that was clever, and no in- 

ifferent reading whatever... . . The 
Overland of the present is far ahead of 
Overland of 28 years ago, and averages as 
well as any magazine in the land.”— 
The Los Angeles Capital, June 13th. 


**A Literary Nonentity.’’ 


“Time was when the Overland was a 
live and active agency in the progress of 
the State. The Overland was proud of 
California and Californians were proud 
of the ambitious young magazine. 

All that has changed. The Overland 
has become a literary nonentity, but it 
remained for the present imported editor 
of that publication to go further, and de- 
liberately insult the people of Southern 
California by such an article as that 
which appeared in the June number.’’— 
The Los Angeles 7imes, June 13th. 


A Questionable Joke. 


“An Englishman se had issued — 
copyrighted in England a_ high-price 
ce Maiened for one of his ie of 
ks, was somewhat surprised to see it 
reproduced, without authorization, in the 
Overland Monthly of San Francisco. A 
letter of polite protest to the editor 
brought back a note in which the whole 
trouble was traced to the well-known 
lack of humor in the English character. 
The editor could not see that he was at 
all to blame, or that ‘there is any ex- 
planation due you.’ Coming to the real 
int he added: ‘dn American pub- 
Nisher would have looked on the whole 
matter as a joke, but of course British 
insularity prevents appreciation in this 


line.’ We must say, however, that we 
have known more than one American 
publisher with nothing insular or British 
about him, who had but the smallest ‘ap- 
preciation in this line.’ In fact, we be- 
lieve Americans would rival even the 
Scotch in joking ‘wi’ deefeeculty,’ 
when the point of the jest lies in stealing 
their goods.”—New York Evening Fost. 


His Convenient Memory. 


““Mr. Rounsevelle Wildman makes a 
great mistake when he calls his magazine 
“the only one published on the coast.’ 
The LAND OF SUNSHINE is so far its 
superior, the Over/and man did well to 
forget to remember it.’’ 

— Toledo (O.) Sunday Journal. 


All One Way. 


‘*The LAND OF SUNSHINE is in every 
way a credit to California.’’—San Fran- 
cisco Call. 


“Profuse in illustrations, equal to the 
best in the New York magazines, it is at- 
tracting attention all over the world.’’— 
San Francisco News Letter. 


‘*Knows what people want to read and 
gives it.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


‘An admirable monthly.’’—7he Ar- 
gonaut, San Francisco. 


“This periodical is one of which 
Southern California should justly feel 
proud. The June number is rich in 
variety and quality.”’ 

—Los Angeles Herald. 


“A perfect reflection of the land in 
which we live.”’—Los Angeles 7imes. 


‘“‘ Entitled to rank in the very fore- 
front.’’—Bristol, Conn., Press. 


“It is already accepted by the Eastern , 


press as the most typical and original 
magazine in the West.’’—The Minneapolis 
Tribune. 


“In typography and illustrations it is 
peculiarly handsome, and its artistic ap- 
pearance is equaled by its literary quali- 
ty.’’— Chicago /nter-Ocean, June 13. 


“In a year it has become a success, 
being widely read and quoted for its 
Western-ness tempered with culture, and 
its authority on matters in its interesting 
field.’’—Current Literature, N. Y. 


‘*Very effectively edited. It is Cali- 
fornian in the subjects of its articles and 
in the finely executed illustrations. . . . 
Written with unusual force and point.’ 

—The Bookman, N. Y. 
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Money Made in a Minute. Giving Away ‘Dollars. 

I have not made less than $16.00 any | Attention is called to the advertisement 
day while selling Centrifugal Ice Cream | on the front cover of this issue of Mr. E. 
Freezers. Anyone should make from $5 | Petrié Hoyle. As extensive nitrate inter- 
to $8 a day selling eream and from: $7 to | ests in South America require his atten- 
$roselling freezers, as it issuch a wonder, | tion, Mr. Hoyle is not only compelled to 
there is always a crowd wanting cream. | dispose of one of the most fully equipped 
You can freeze cream elegantly in one | ranches in this section, but at a price per 
minute, and that astonishes people so | acre less than that often required for un- 
they all want to taste it, and then many | improved acreage. 
of them buy freezers, as the cream is 
smooth and perfectly frozen. Every ee 
freezer is guaranteed to freeze cream . 
perfectly in one minute. Anyone can Farmers and Merchants Bank 
sell ice cream and the freezer sells itself. OF LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

My sister makes from $10 to $15 a day. Capital(paidup) - - 000.00 
W. H. Baird & Co., 140 S. Highland Ave., Surplus and Reserve - ~- 820,000.00 
Station A., Pittsburg, Pa., will mail you a $2,920,000.00 
full particulars free, so you can go to OFFICERS : 

work and make lots of money anywhere, 

as with one freezer you can make a 

hundred gallons of cream a day, or if 


you wish, they will hire you on a salary. DIRECTORS : 
Settages by the Seasid 4 W. H. Perry, C. HE. Taom, J. F. FRANCIS, 
a Ld y aside. O. W. CurILps, I. W HELLMAN, Jr., T. L. Dugun. 
Furnished ee at La Jolla forrent. | a. GrasseLt, H. W. HELLMAN, I. W. HELLMAN. 
Apply to C. S. Dearborn, P. M., La Jolla, Special Collection Department. Correspond- 
Cal. ence Invited. Safety Deposit Boxes for rent. 


Sets a Mark. 

The little brochure just issued by the 
Ice and Cold Storage Company of this . 
city, is a fine sample of completeness of 
effect and good taste. The embossed 
covers are at once rich and simple, and 
do not either by ill chosen gaudiness or 
taferiority, » spoil the rest of the pamphlet. 


March of Progress. 

That delightful seaside resort, Redondo, OF LOS ANGELES. 

joi i wy ici “tric Capital Stock - : $400,000 
rejoices in a new municipal electric Sengtas and Undivided Profits over 290.000 
lighting plant. A very inieresting feature J. M. ELLIOTT, Prest., W.G. Kanckuorr, V.Pres 
of this plant is an alternating generator, FRANK A. Grason, Cashier. 
which is remarkable for the absence of G. B. ae, Cashier. 
commutator,jbrushes and moving wire, J. M. Elliott, F.Q. Story, J.D. Hooker, 
the armature remaining stationary and J. D. Bicknell. 


the fields revolving. The plant was put W 
in by the Machinery Supply Co., of Los Boyes ae ay gy Copeste 


Angeles, the/agents,for this;dynamo. 


THE NEW LIFE 


; DRA HSANCHES 5 GIVER 


OY : i = Supplies Oxygen to the 
; a blood, and cures disease 
and pain under nature’s 

own laws. 


WILcox, AR1z., Feb. 8, 1894. Dear Sir: It affords me par nny pleasure to give my testimony in 
behalf of your Oxydonor * Victory.” For 25 years I wasa sufferer from Derangement of the Stomach, 
which caused me to suffer from “ headaches’"’ to such extent as to prostrate me, and at times as often 
as three days in a week, since my fifteenth year. I have been treated by eminent physicians, none of 
which gave me more than temporary relief. The acidity of my stomach was such that for a week at a 
time I was unable to retain food, the pain being so great as to compel me to eject it. My mother pro- 
cured an Oxodonor and urged me to try it, and from the first week of its use to the present date, | have 
had no troudie, and it is now over a year since I used it last. / feel that J am entirely well, I have 
loaned it to several of my friends who have been convinced of its virtues, and are now as enthusiastic 
asmyself. You are at liberty to use this —— al as suits you and if one fellow suffereris benefited 
I shall not have written in vain. Yours truly, E. A. NICHOLS. 
For further particulars cal) on - address 
SOUT HERN ALIFORNIA OXYDONOR 
Rooms 209-2t0 Wilson Ahal 3 or. Firet and Spring Sts., Los oe Angeles, Lal. Take Elevator. 
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During the past month the Crown City Cycling Club of Pasadena has 
conducted two successful amateur bicycle tournaments. 

San Diego has no bicycle track and has held no track races this year, 
but much road riding is being done by both scorchers and those who ride 
for solid comfort and pleasure only. 

Riverside people feel much elated over their success at Los Angeles 
May 30th, when they won the annual twenty-five mile team race, that 
carries with it the club championship of the Southwest. The Riverside 
team was composed of George B. Cox, Carson Shoemaker and Harry E. 
Scott. 

Redlands cyclists are glad to welcome home Howard Squires from the 
State University, Squires is considered the best amateur track racer on 
the Pacific coast. 

The great derby of the Southwest is the annual seventeen mile road 
race from Los Angeles to Santa Monica. It will be held this year as 
usual on the morning of July 4th, and probably the Southern Pacific 
will conduct a race meet on its Santa Monica bicycle track in the after- 
noon. This track testifies to the enterprise of the Southern Pacific. 

The Santa Ana track is being kept in good condition by riders inclined 
to racing there, who are training on it. Several of the Santa Ana 
flyers will take part in the Santa Monica road race. 

The East Side Cycling Club of Los Angeles will hold a bicyle tourna- 
ment on Saturday afternoon, July 11. The affair is in the hands of C. 
E. Patterson. 

Probably more than fifty wheelmen have ridden from San Francisco to 
Los Angeles over the coast route in the last two months. This seems to 
be the favorite route for a long tour with the wheelmen of San Francisco 
and the North California cities. As the wind blows south over most of 
this route, nearly all take the steamships back. 

Lester Hickok, tourmaster of the Southern California Division of the 
League of American Wheelman, made a most interesting cycle trip last 
month. In company with Messrs. Brown and Hendricks of Phcenix, 
Arizona, who are following the border on a 22,000 mile tour, Mr. Hickok 
rode to Santa Barbara via Cahuenga Pass, San Fernando Valley, San 
Buenaventura and Carpenteria. Then on by Santa Ynez and La Puris- 
ama missions to San Luis Obispo. The route from there was almost due 
east to Bakersfield and back through Mojave, San Bernardino county 
and Riverside. Maps and measurements were made tor a future road 
book, and several weeks were devoted to in covering the ground. 

For a short, easy bicycle ride there is no better route than from East 
Los Angeles to Tropico on the old Camino Real route towards San Fer- 
nando Mission. This bit of road is five miles long, newly paved and 
kept sprinkled. It is slightly up grade all the way so that the home run 
is easier than going out, as it should be for new riders and those who are 
looking for pleasure. Another delightful ride is along the shady road to 
the old Ostrich Farm on the west side of the river and parallel to the 
Tropico run. Part of the way one can wheel along the covered irrigation 
ditch or on top of the viaduct of the Crystal Springs Water Company. 

R. M. Welch of San Francisco, who has charge of Coast racing matters 
as a member of the National Racing Board of the L. A. W., is getting up a 
Pacific Racing Circuit for late summer and early fall. The tournaments 
will be in all the main wheel towns of the Pacific Slope and the many 
track towns of the Southwest will have dates. 





HAWLEY, KING & C0., 


FINE CARRIAGES 
and BICYCLES 


Gouwont ror (CONFIDENCE wwe GECRET- 
CORFE MCE vee Com Crieen TURE Ac A 
iW xe LONG SPEEDY CHAIN: 


TM cores OM worst erat 
, 


210 NORTH MAIN ST., 


SEND FOR 1896 


mmm QROCER 


ELEGANT NEW QUARTERS 


208 and 


“THE PEERLESS 


ARROW 


OF 1896 
CHIEF AMONG THOUSANDS 





= = — == = 


A COMBINATION OF GRACE 
AND BEAUTY 


High Frame 
Narrow Tread 
Light Weight 
Great Strength 
and the Most Sensitive Bearings, all 
conducive to 
Greatest Speed with Least Effert. 


MATHEWS IMPLEMENT CO., 


General AGEnTs 


| 120-124 S. Los Angeles Street, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


CATALOGUE 
AND PRICE LIST 
Established 1882. 


RETAIL 


210 SOUTH SPRING STREET 


Please mention that you “ saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.” 























MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL 


For GIALS AND YOUNG Lapvies 
865 W. 23d St., Los Angeles. 


Handsome home with family discipline and refined 
family life, for twenty girls. New annex this year, 
containing assemhly room, class rooms, studio, 
gymnasium, etc. Preparatory to be opened this 
year. Girls graduated in Latin and English 
courses, and prepared for any college to which 
women are admitted. Extended course in English 
Language and Literature, and special opportun- 
ities for work in Art, History, etc. During the 
summer Mrs. Caswell travels in Europe with 
classes. 


PASADENA. 
MISS ORTON’S 
Classical School for Girls. 





A Boarding and Day School. 
Certificate admits to Eastern Colleges. 


LOS ANGELES ACADEMY 


A Boaroinc SCHOOL FoR Bors 


Ideal location in country, near the foothills. 
Forty boys, eight teachers. Not a /arge school, 
but a good one. Military discipline. $250.00 a 
year. Noextras. Send for catalogue. 


C. A. WHEAT, Principal, 
P. O. Box 193. Los Spa: Cal. 


Los ANGELES BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


Currier Building 


UNEXCELLED.... 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


| 


| 
F 





CLAREMONT 
CAL. 


POMONA COLLEG 


Courses leading to degrees of B.A., B.S., 
and B.L. Its degrees recognized by Uni- 
versity of California and other Graduate 
Schools. Also preparatory School, fitting 
for all Colleges, arid a School of Music of 


high grade. 


Address, C. G. BALDWIN, Pres. 


JOHN C. FILLMORE, 
Director of School of Music. 


FROBEL INSTITUTE (casa of nosas) 


GEST ADAMS ST. COR. HOOVER ST. 
LOS ANGELES 


All des taught, from Kindergarten to College 
Training School for Kindergartners a specialty 


PROF. AND MME. LOUIS GLAVERIE. 
Circular sent on application. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


1918-192% South Grand Avenue 


For resident —s day pupils. An attractive home, 
I. 


rough schoo! 
MISS PARSONS AND MISS DENNEU 
PRINCIPALS 


| CEM lee 


226 S. Sprinc St., Los ANGELES 





Oldest, Largest and Best. Send for Catalogue. 


N. G. FRuxer, 
Vice President. 


G. A. Hoves, 
President. 
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ONTARIO. 


ITUATED at a distance of 35 miles from the Pacific ocean, and 39 
miles east of Los Angeles, on the main line of both the Southern 
Pacific and Santa Fé railways, is the beautiful town of Ontario. 

In location, climate, soil, and water privileges, Ontario has many ad- 
vantages. Fine business blocks, electric cars and lighting, handsome 
churches and schools, fine residences, surrounded by what is already 
becoming a great forest of citrus and deciduous orchards, blocked out 
by splendid shade trees — such is Ontario at thirteen years. How many 
Eastern towns twice its age and population would ever dream of half 
its progress? The elevation, ranging from 950 to 2500 feet, insures a 
most healthful and agreeable climate, while the conditions for growing 
citrus and deciduous fruits cannot bejexcelled. 


A NAVEL ORANGE GROVE. 


For the past two years Ontario has planted more orchard lands than 
any other district in Southern California, the firm of Hanson & Co. alone 
having planted over 1500 acres to the various kinds of citrus and decidu- 
ous fruits. This they are selling in 10 or 20-acre tracts, at prices ranging 
from $150 to $400 per acre, according to location of lots and water priv- 
ileges. These prices are for three-year-old orchards. The streets and 
avenues are planted to ornamental and shade trees, and kept in good 
order. There are some beautiful residences now on their tract. 

They also have several orchards in full bearing which are good value, 
and will bear investigation. Anyone desiring further information should 
write for pamphlet to Hanson & Co., Ontario, or 122 Pall Mall, London, 


England. 











DO YOU WANT A HONE 


IN ONTARIO P 


“The Model Colony” 
of Southern California 





ORANGE GROVES WE HAVE 
LEMON GROVES SOLID BANKS 

wemave OLIVE ORCHARDS a 

GOOD LAND APRICOT ORCHARDS L aged 

coop warm, PEACH ORCHARDS es 

re PRUNE ORCHARDS Riis 


GOOD CHURCHES 


GOOD SOCIETY ALMOND ORCHARDS ®¥5T=™ 


In 5, 10, 20, or 40-Acre Tracts 


At reasonable prices and on terms 
to suit purchasers. 


For full information and descriptive pamphlet, write to 


HANSON & CO., 


Or, 122 Pall Mall, London, England. Ontario, California. 
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Crimson Rambler Roses Redondo Carnations 


15 CENTS EACH $1.00 A DOZEN 


Araucarias, Palms, and Rare House Plants 
ELMO R. MESERVE 


635 SOUTH BROADWAY 
Cut Flowers Garden Seeds 





This [agazine...... 


1S PRINTED wiTH No. 168 Hatr-Tone Brack 
MADE BY 


CALIFORNIA INK COMPANY 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


ye appa Los Angeles Branch 
on wae cesar 125 E. Second St. 
Send for Our Color Specimen Book 
MAX MERTEN, AGENT 





Fine HAtr-Tone Painting | ENTENMANN & BORST, Menufastering 


Jewelers and Watchmakers 
Diamond Setters and Engravers. 
A SPECIALTY Medals, Society Badges and School Pins in gold 
and silver. Fine Watch Repairing a Specialty. 
Any description of gold and silver jewelry made 


K !N@sLey- = . toorder and repaired. Old gold and silver bought. 
5. — y 


217% South Spring Street 
Rooms 3, 4 and 7, Up Stairs, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


GUARANTEES PROMPT, ACCURATE AND 
RELIABLE SERVICE. 


Supplies notices and “= on any subject 

| from all periodicals on the Pacific Coast, business 

| aud personal clippings, trade news, advance 
reports on all contract works. 


"tiie cr sommes” 123 Sourn Broaoway | LOS ANGELES OFFICE, 110 WEST SECOND STREE” 


Indian Beskiote OPALS...... : 
Navajo Blankets Indian, Mexicon, Golllornia and Alaska Goods 


+ 
Pueblo Pottery Mexican Drawn Work and Hand-Carved Leather 
Mail Orders Goods. Indian Photos (blue prints) 10 c. each. 


issn W. D. Campbell’s Curio Store, 
Free 325 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mr. Fisher has closed his music house Mr. A. C. Bilicke, the enterprising and 
at 427 S. Broadway, and will hereafter | genial proprietor of the Hollenbeck 
greet the musical world at 233 S. Spring | Hotel, Los Angeles, has returned, full of 
street. the wonders of the Yosemite. 
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City Coun 
City ty WOOD & CHURCH _ gount 
WE OFFER a fine ORANGE GROVE of #5 acres close to Pasadena ; 11 acres 25 years 
old, and 8 acres 10 years old; budded. One inch cf water to each ten acres. 
There is also a variety of fruit and ornamental trees. Never offered before for less 
than $20,000, but owner wants money, and will sell at $11,250. It will pay 15 per cent. on the investment. 
We have a fine list of Los Angeles and Pasadena city property ; some are bargains. 
Mortgages and Bonds for Sale. 


123 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, On1. Pasadena Office, 16 8. Raymond Ave. 








EN eA, Am 
Wing, a) aie 





Any curable disorder is a needless burden. All disorders arising from 
indigestion are curable because the cause can be cured to a certainty. 


RIPANS TABULES 


are not a ‘‘ guess-work"’ remedy. They give quick relief. The proof of 
this claim may be found in a single tabule. A sense of relief will be felt 
in the stomach as soon as the tabule begins to dissolve. Every man 
employed indoors should carry a few in his vest pocket. Every woman 
should keep them in the house. They are composed of the very medi- 
cines your physician would prescribe were he called on to treat you for 
dyspepsia or any manner of stomach, liver or intestinal troubles. 
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Kansas Ciry ano CHICAGO WITHOUT GrANeE, 


via Santa Fe Route 


READ THE SCHEDULE 


v. San Diego.. 


Los Angeles........ 
OFrange .......... 
San Bernardino... 

. La Junta. eeses 
Pueblo, .........0000-0 
Colorado Springs 
Denver ...... 
Cripple Creek. 
Newton.. cove 
Kansas Cit 
St. Louis...... 
Chicago..... 








Des Moines...... : 
St. Paul ane 
Minneapolis . 


Detroit............- 
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PULLMAN Palace AND TouRIST SLEEPING CARS RUN THROUGH TO 


SVERY DaY IN THE 


TICKET OFFICE, 200 SPRING ST., 
COR. SECOND ST., LOS ANGELES 



















Pasadena and Los Angeles and Pasadena and Paciic Electric Rys. 
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50,000 ACRES OF LAND FOR SALE 


SUBDIVIDED TO SUIT 
IN SAN LUIS OBISPO AND SANTA BARBARA 
COUNTIES 


Suitable for Dairying. Fruit and Vegetable Growing. Climate perfect, Soil fertile, Water abundant, 


$15.00 to $100.00 per acre. Terms to suit 
this part of California. 


For further Information apply to: 


Don’t buy until you see 


PACIFIC LAND COMPANY (Owners) 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNIA 
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“THE INVESTOR” 


A Financial Guide to Southern California and 
Weekly Journal of Finance, Insurance 
and Trade. 


G. A. DOBINSON, Editor. 


Published op over Thursday 
Subscription, $3.00 Sor annum. 
Sample copies mailed on application. 





** The best j pera of its class in the West.’’— 


N. Y. Bond 

s Commendal le in every way.’’—American In- 
vestments. 

** Has made an enviable reputation.’’— Redlands 
Citrograp 


Office, 4 Bryson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 


GAMELAKD °c 
sportsman’s 
illustrated magazine, 
reveals virgin woods and 
waters— homes of the 
trout, the bass, the deer 
and quail—and tells of 
hundreds of bya to 
freely hunt and fish. 

ce ten cents; three 
trial mumbers, twenty- 
five cents. By the year— 
one a month—any ad- 





postage free, One Dollar. Sent together | 


pay the Southwestern magazine, the LAND OF 
SUNSHINE, twelve months, for $1.50. No samples. 
Gameland, 108 Fulton St., New York, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


For One ‘Dollar 


We will send you STaFFoRD’s NEW MAGAZINE 
for one year, and besides will send you fifteen 
complete books for a premium—the whole fifteen 
books in fifteen separate volumes (handy pocket 
size, bound, not trashy pamphlets), are sent you 
by mail, prepaid, as soon as your sub- 
scription pom hay In addition to this you get 
the magazine ichock full of good home and 
wees reading), once every month for twelve 


The premium books which you receive all to- 
gether at once when you subscribe, are as follows: 
The Scarlet Letter, by Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
Under the Red Flag. by 3 Miss M. EB. Braddon ; King 
Solomon's Mines, A Rider ages : 

s. 
r 





arryat ; 
Siege of Granada, by Bulwer Lytton ; 
~+< eeson'’s Will, by H. "Rider Hagga The 


oughfare by Heir, by Charles Reade; No Thor. 
Charles Dickens and Wilkie Collins ; 


loggarty Diamond, by W . Thacke- 
The ome Hogsar'y Pater, % ‘Sir Walter 
Scott, and Treasure /sland, Louis 


Stevenson. 

Send onedollar for Star voRD’s NEW MAGAZINE 
for one year, and all of these fifteen great books 
= be sent to you by return mail. The Magazine 

Stow month by month for twelve months— 

a the premium books, all of them. right 

—-¥ by P. O. Order, Registered Letter 

tour risk. Address. 
POTAFFORD, Publisher, 
Stafford’s New Ma 
106-108 Fulton Street, 
P. O. Box 2264. New York, N.Y. 


&@ Please mention this magazine. “Gs 





REDLANDS.«- 





. Ranches, Kesidences and all 
kinds of Real Estate in Redlands at reasonable 
rates. See Redlands before buying. Call upon 
or address JOHN P. FISK, Jr., 

Rooms 1 and 2 Union Bank Block, 
Redlands, Cal, 


THE TERMINAL RAILWAY 


Whose lines extend 
from San e eeekaed 
- of the — 
deep-water harbor — 
through Long Beach, 
Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena, to Altadena, 
where connection is 
made with the electric 
railway for Rubio 
Cafion and the great 
incline railway for 
Echo Mountain; and 
the Glendale Branch, 
traversing the beauti- 
ful Glendale Valley, to 
Glendale and Verdugo 
Park, affords the tour- 
ist an opportunity to 
see one of the prettiest 
sections of the “ Land 
of Sunshine’ without 
the exertion usual to 
long trips. 





























LOS ANGELES 


Trains lear 
for Mountains 
g:10 a. M., 3p 
Dp. m., and inp 
a.m., Sundays 

Trains lear 
for Beach : om» 
a. m., ilo and 
5.00 p m , daily 


The American 


Recognized as the Leading Exponent of Bimet- 
allism and Protection, the great ixsues that 
must be voted on in November. 


WHARTON BARKER, Editor 
SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 

To any ome sending 50 cents before June 1, we 
will send The American until after the next presi- 
dential election. 

WHAT PUBLIC MEN THINK: 
Jes ard 7he American as the ablest publica- 
tion of its kind in the United States.—SeRartor 
H. C. HANSBROUGH, North Dakota. 

I bear cheerful testimony to the valuable ser- 
vices that you have rendered to the cause of bi- 
metallism.—Senator Jos. C. S. BLACKBURN, 
Kentucky. 

I have read with great interest your editorials 
and have looked in vain in the goid papers of the 
country for some answer to vour arguments.— 
Hon. Cuas S. HARTMAN, Montana 

You are doing a magnificent work for the cause 
of Silver.—Hon. Epcar Wixson, Idaho. 

I consider the paper one of the very best expo- 
nents of true bimetallism in the country —Hon 
F. W. MONDELL, Wyoming. 

Consider it the ablest and best advocate of bi- 
metallism in this country.—Senator R. F. Pet- 
TIGREW, South Dakota. 


Subscribe now and get your friends to do so. 


Barker Publishing Company 
119 South 4th 8St., Philadelphia. 


Please mention that you ‘‘saw it in the LAND oF SUNSHINE.” 
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Pat tt 


y CONVENIENT TO ALL SUMMER RESORTS 


F. A. SHEPARD ABBOTSFORD INN CO 1A} Ss \CORS 





Sumner P. H 
Theo. A. Eiser 


EISEN & HUNT 


Grehiteets 


424 STIMSON BUILDING 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


rer. 261 


Cc. B. WAITE ae Comercial 


: 1 


Candseape Photographer ae Kling. 7 
254 South Broadway Gio Dy ‘fo; 


JOS ANGELES. @! 


GARDNER & ZELLNER PIAKO CO.. 


BROACWAY, BYRNE BLOG 


OUR NEW WAREROOMS 
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Please mention that you ‘‘ saw it in the Lanp or SUNSHINE 








